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ANSWER 

TO  THE 

DECLARATION 

OF  THE 

GENERAL  CONGRESS. 


WHEN  Independent  States  take  up  arms, 
they  endeavour  to  imp  refs  the  World 
with  a favourable  opinion  of  their  own 
caufe,  and  to  lay  the  blame  of  hoftilities  on  the  in- 
juftice  of  their  Opponents.  But  if  Nations,  ac- 
countable to  none  for  their  conduct,  deem  it  ne- 
celfary  to  reconcile  others  to  their  proceedings,  the 
necdlity  is  ftill  more  urgent  with  regard  to  thofe 
who,  breaking  through  every  political  duty,  draw 
their  fwords  againft  the  State  of  which  they  own 
themfelves  the  Subjects.  The  opinions  of  man- 
kind are  invariably  oppofed  to  fuch  men.  Their 

affertions  are  heard  with  diftruft,  their  arguments 
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weighed  with  caution  ; and,  therefore,  it  is  as  ne- 
ceffary  for  them  to  adhere  to  truth,  in  the  former, 
as  it  is  prudent  to  avoid  fophiftry  in  the  latter. 

This  ccnfideration,  however  obvious  it  may  ap- 
pear to  others,  feems  to  have  totally  efcaped  the 
attention  of  the  body  of  men  who  lately  fat  at 
Philadelphia  under  the  name  of  “ The  General 
“ American  Congrefs.”  In  a paper  publifhed  un- 
der the  title  of  “ A Declaration  by  the  Re- 
t:  prefentatives  of  the  United  Colonies  of  North 
“ America”*,  the  faffs  are  either  wilfully  or  igno- 
rantly mifreprelented  ; and  the  arguments  deduced 
from  premifes  that  have  no  foundation  in  truth. 
But,  as  whatever  falls  from  men  who  call  them- 
felves  the  Reprefentatives  of  a People,  mull  fall 
with  fome  degree  of  weight  on  the  minds  of  the 
undifcerning  part  of  mankind;  it  becomes,  in  fome 
meafure,  neceffary  to  examine  briefly  the  reafons 
held  forth  by  the  Congrefs  to  juflify  the  rebellion 
of  their  Conftituents.  On  a fubjeft  fo  trite,  ar- 
guments advanced  by  other  Writers  may  fomefimes 
recur ; but  novelty  is  lefs  the  object  of  this  part 
of  the  difquifition,  than  perfpicuity  and  precifion. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Congrefs  begins  with 
an  involved  period,  which  either  contains  no 
meaning,  or  a meaning  not  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples 

* Vide  Appendix. 
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ciples  of  reafon.  They  feemto  infinuate,  that  no 
body  of  men,  in  any  Empire,  can  exercife  “ an 
“ unbounded  authority  over  others  *”  an  opinion 
contrary  tofafl  under  every  form  of  Government. 
No  maxim  in  policy  is  more  univerfally  admitted, 
than  that  a lupreme  and  uncontroulable  power 
muii  exift  fomewhere  in  every  State.  This  ultimate 
power,  though  juftly  dreaded  and  reprobated  in  the 
perfon  of  one  man,  is  the  firft  lpring  in  every 
Political  Society.  The  great  difference,  between 
the  degrees  of  freedom  in  various  Governments, 
confilts  merely  in  the  manner  of  placing  this  r.e- 
ceffary  difcre'tionary  power.  In  the  Britiih  Em- 
pire it  is  veiled,  where  it  is  moll  fafe,  in  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  under  the  colledtive  ap- 
pellation of  the  Legillature.  The  Legillature  is 
another  name  for  the  Conftituticn  of  the  State  ; 
and,  in  fail,  the  State  itfelf.  The  Americans 
ftill  own  themfelves  the  fubjedff  of  the  State  ; but 
if  they  refufe  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Legis- 
lature, they  play  upon  words,  and  are  no  longer 
Subjedts,  but  Rebels.  In  vain  have  they  affirmed 
that  they  are  the  Subjects  of  the  King’s  preroga- 
tive, and  not  his  Subjects  in  his  legislative  qua- 
lity •,  as  the  King,  with  regard  to  his  Subjedts  in 
general,  is  to  be  confidered  only  in  his  executive 
capacity  as  the  great  hereditary  Magillrate,  who 
carries  into  effedt  the  laws  of  the  Legillature,  the 
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only  difcretionary  and  uncontroulable  power  in  a 
free  State. 

The  difcretionary  and  uncontroulable  authority 
of  the  Britifh  Legislature  being  granted,  their 
right  to  tax  all  the  Subjebbs  of  the  Britifh  Empire 
can  never  be  denied.  Some  ill-informed  reafoners 
in  politics  have  lately  darted  an  obloiete  maxim, 
which  has  been  feized  with  avidity  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, That  the  Supreme  Power  cannot  take 
41  from  any  one  any  part  of  his  property  without 
“ his  confent;”  or  in  other  words,  That  Reprefen- 
tation  is  infeparable  from  Taxation.  The  Colo- 
nies, lay  they,  have  no  Reprefentatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  therefore  Parliament  has  no  right  to 
tax  the  Colonifts.  Upon  this  principle,  fcarce  one 
in  twenty-five  of  the  people  of  Great-Britain  is  re- 
prefented.  Out  of  moie  than  feven  millions,  fewer 
than  three  hundred  thouland  have  an  exclufive 
riehtto  chufe  Members  of  Parliament-,  and,  there- 

wo 

fore,  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  the 
Americans  have  an  equal  right  with  them  to  dif- 
pute  the  authority  of  the  Legidature  to  fubjeft 
them  to  taxes.  The  truth  is,  Reprefentation 
never  accompanied  Taxation  in  any  State.  The 
Romans  were  a free  nation;  yet  the  Senate,  that 
is,  the  great  body  of  the  Nobility,  po defied  the  foie 
right  of  taxing  the  people.  In  this  kingdom,  the 
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Houfe  of  Commons  have  an  exclufive  right  of 
modifying  and  regulating  the  quantity  of  public 
fupplies,  and  the  manner  of  laying  taxes : but 
the  Commons,  by  their  own  authority,  cannot  en- 
force the  raifing  the  fupplies  they  vote.  That  pri- 
vilege is  inherent  in  the  fupreme  and  unac- 
countable power  veiled  in  the  three  branches  of 
the  Legiflature  united  ; who  are  in  fad  the  State, 
as  the  virtual  Reprefentatives  of  the  whole  Em- 
pire, and  not  the  delegates  of  individuals. 

Why  it  has  been  fo  generally  received  as  a 
maxim,  in  this  country.  That  Taxation  and  Re- 
prefentation  are  infeparable,  requires  to  be  ex- 
plained. Men,  little  acquainted  with  the  Confti- 
tution,  derived  the  opinion  from  their  finding, 
that  it  is  the  indifputable  right  of  the  Com- 
mons, that  all  grants  of  fubfidies  and  parlia- 
mentary aids  Ihould  originate  in  their  Houfe.  But 
though  they  firfl:  bellow  thofe  fubfiuies  and  aids, 
their  grants,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  have 
no  effed  without  the  affent  of  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  Legiflature.  The  common  reafon 
given  for  this  exclufive  privilege  is.  That  as  the 
fupplies  are  railed  upon  the  body  of  the  people, 
the  people  only  ought  to  have  the  right  of  tax'ng 
themfeives.  This  argument  would  have  been  eon- 
cluflve,  if  the  Commons  taxed  none  but  thofe  by 
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whofe  Suffrages  they  obtained  their  feats  in  Parlia- 
ment. But  it  has  appeared,  that  more  than  feven 
millions  of  people,  befides  the  Peers,  who  are  in 
pofleffion  of  fo  large  a (hare  of  property  in  the 
kingdom,  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  fit  in  the  Lower  Houfe.  The  Commons, 
therefore,  and  their  Constituents  not  being  the 
only  perfons  taxed,  the  former  cannot  poflibly  have 
the  only  right  of  raifing  and  modelling  the  fupply, 
from  the  mere  circumltance  of  Representation.  But 
if  they  have  it  not  from  Representation,  they  mud 
in  faff  derive  it  from  the  Supreme  and  dilcretion- 
ary  power,  which  is  repoled  in  them,  in  con- 
junction with  the  two  other  branches  of  the  Legi- 
slature. It  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  Taxa- 
tion is  the  refult  of  that  difcretionary  authority 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  and  ex- 
erted by  them  for  the  necefiary  fupport  of  the 
State.  To  this  authority  the  whole  Empire  mud 
Submit,  and  consequently  no  one  of  its  Subjects 
can  claim  any  exemption. 

The  Counties  Palatine  of  Cheder,  Durham,  and 
Lancader,  were  anciently  in  the  fame  predicament 
with  the  Americans,  on  the  article  of  Taxa- 
tion. The  Earl  of  Cheder  and  the  Bifhop 
of  Durham  became,  by  prescription  and  im- 
memorial 
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memorial  cuftom,  poffeffed  of  a kind  of 
regal  jurifdidtion,  within  their  refpective  territo- 
ries. A fimilar  form  of  Government  was  elta" 
blifhed  by  King  Edward  III.  in  the  County  of 
Lancafter ; which  was  erected  firft  into  an  Earldom, 
and  then  into  a Dukedom,  in  the  perl'on  of  Henry 
Plantagenet ; whofe  heirefs  carried  the  fame  rights 
and  privileges  to  John  of  Gant,  that  King’s  fourth 
fon,  and  his  potlerity.  But  though  the  subordi- 
nate Sovereigns  of  thele  Counties  could  pardon 
treafons, murders  and  felonies  ^though  they  appointed 
all  Judges,  nominated  all  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  and, 
in  fhort,  pofiefied  exclufively  the  whole  internal 
Government  of  their  feveral  Counties ; their  sub- 
jects (if  the  expreffion  may  be  ufed)  were  “al- 
“ ways  bound  by  the  Acts  and  Statutes”  * of  an 
Aflembly,  in  which  they  had  no  Reprefentatives. 
They  were  alfo  “ liable  to  all  payments,  rates,  and 
“ fubfidies,  granted  by  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
“ land”  f. 

Thofe  Counties  (it  muft  be  confefied),  like  the 
Americans,  confidered  their  being  excluded  from 
having  Reprefentatives  in  an  Affembly  by  which 

* Statutes  at  Large,  34  and  35  of  Henry  VIII.  c.  1 3. 

t ibid.  23  of  Charles  II,  c.  9. 
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they  were  taxed,  a grievance.  Accordingly,  the 
Town  and  County  of  Chefter,  as  far  back  as  the 
thm-  fifth  of  Henry  VIII.  petitioned  the  Legifla- 
ture  lcr  the  privilege  of  fending  Members  to  Par- 
liament ; and  their  requeft  was  granted  by  an  ex- 
prefs  Statute*.  The  County  and  City  of  Durham 
macie  a fimilar  application,  and  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs,  in  the  twenty  fifth  of  Charles  II  -f\  Had  the 
Americans,  inftead  of  flying  to  arms,  fubmitted 
the  fame  fuppolcd  grievance,  in  a peaceable  and 
dutiful  manner,  to  the  Legiflature,  I can  perceive 
no  reaion  why  their  requeft  fhould  be  refufed. 
Had  they,  like  the  County  and  City  of  Chefter, 
reprefented,  that  “ for  lack  of  Knights  and  Bur- 
<c  gefies  to  reprefen t them  in  the  High  Court  of 
“ Parliament,  they  had  been  oftentimes  touched 
“and  grieved  with  Adis  and  Statutes  made  with- 
« in  the  Paid  Court,  derogatory  to  their  moft  an- 
“ cient  jurifdidtions,  liberties  and  privileges,  and 
“ prejudicial  to  their  quietnefs,  reft  and  peace  ;** 
this  Country  would,  I am  perfuaded,  have  no  ob- 
jection to  their  being  reprefented  in  her  Parlia- 
ment. 


* 34  and  35  of  Henry  VIII.  c.  13. 

-J-  25  of  Charles  II.  c.  9, 
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But  the  Colonies,  though  that  circumrtance  is 
Only  infinuated  in  the  Declaration,  have  uniformly 
affirmed,  that  granting  the  fupremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment ffiould  extend  over  the  whole  Empire,  yet 
that  they  themfelves  have  a right  to  an  exemption 
from  Taxes  either  by  the  conceffions  of  the  Legi- 
flaturc,  or  by  charters  from  the  King.  It  feems 
incompatible  with  reafon,  fay  they,  that  the  Co- 
lonies ffiould  have  internal  Legiflatures  of  their 
own,  pofleffing  the  authority  of  taxation,  and  that, 
notwithftanding,  the  Britiffi  Parliament  ffiould  re- 
tain its  power  of  laying  imports.  The  firft  of 
thefe  afiertions  is  not  founded  in  truth.  The 
Charters  give  no  exemption  from  Taxation;  on 
the  contrary,  fome  of  them  exprefsly  fubjedt  the  Co- 
lonies to  the  fupreme  Legiflature  of  Great- Britain; 
and  had  the  Charters  mentioned  an  exemption,  the 
Legiflature,  by  virtue  of  its  fupreme,  univerfal,  and 
dilcretionary  power,  can  recal  any  rights  they 
have  conferred,  when  the  good  of  the  State  renders 
that  meafure  necefiary.  Though  the  King  may 
give  away  by  Charter  a right  that  militates  againft 
himfelf,  as  hereditary  Chief  Magistrate,  he  cannot 
authorize,  by  any  deed  whatever,  an  exemption 
from  the  general  laws  of  the  State.  In  fuch  a cafe 
one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Legiflature 
would  ufurp  the  power  of  the  three  united;  a 
folecifm  as  great  in  polity,  as  it  is  in  mathe- 
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maticks  to  affirm,  that  a part  is  greater  than  the 
whole. 

It  may  be  neceffary,  perhaps,  to  make  an  apo- 
logy for  entering  fo  minutely  into  the  argument  in 
favour  of  the  right  of  Taxation.  The  Americans 
themfelves  have  deferted  that  ground.  They  fpeak 
no  longer  as  lubjects.  They  afiume  the  language 
of  rivals,  and  they  aft  as  enemies.  The  queftion 
between  them  and  Great-Britain  (for  it  is  no 
longer  between  them  and  Government)  confifts 
of  dependence  or  independence,  connection  or  no 
connection,  except  on  the  footing  of  a Sovereign 
State.  They  have  already  arrogated  to  themfelves 
all  the  functions  of  Sovereignty.  They  have  formed 
a great  deliberative  Council.  They  have  taken 
the  whole  executive  power  into  their  own  hands. 
They  have  (truck  a new  currency,  raifed  armies, 
appointed  generals  $ and  that  they  have  notchofen 
another  Sovereign,  mud  be  afcribed  more  to 
their  Republican  principles,  than  to  any  remains 
of  loyalty  for  their  lawful  Prince. 

Inthisfituation  of  affairs  and  opinions,  it  is  matter 
of  little  furprize,  that  men  who  deny  the  autho- 
rity of  the  State  ffiould  load  the  Legiflature  with 
opprobrious  epithets.  The  Congrefs  accordingly 
ftigmatize  Parliament  with  various  charges  of 

tyranny, 
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tyranny,  violence,  and  oppreffion.  Faffing  from 
this  ftrain  of  general  fcurrilitv,  they  enter  into 
warm  encomiums  on  the  anceftors  of  their  Confti- 
tuents.  But  they  now  deviate  as  much  from  truth 
in  their  applaufe,  as  they  had  done  before  in  their 
cenfure.  They  affirm,  that  the  anceftors  of  the 
Colonifts  obtained  the  lands  which  they  have  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  prefent  race,  “ without  any  charge 
“ to  the  country  from  which  they  removed.’* 
Their  very  enemies  could  not  wifti  to  meet  them 
on  more  advantageous  ground.  The  fums  ex- 
pended upon  the  various  Provinces,  (ince  their 
firft  eftabliffiment,  for  their  ordinary  fupport,  go- 
vernment, and  prote&ion,  have  been  fo  enor- 
mous, that  * without  the  authority  of  incon- 
teftible  vouchers,  they  could  fcarcely  obtain 
credit  *. 


* An  Account  of  what  Sums  have  been  granted  to 
the  different  Provinces  in  North  America,  as  far  as  it 
appears  from  the  EJiimates  for  the  fupport  of  the  Civil 
Government  of  each  Province  ; and  alfo  what  Sums  have  been 
granted  for  the  Support  of  the  Provincial  Forces  in  North 
America. 


New  York  Forces  - 

Carolina  in  general  - 

Georgia  fettling,  and  fecuring  that  Province 

• Military  Expence  of  ditto 

South  Carolina  Forces  - 

Nova  Scotia  Civil  Government 

Eaft  Florida  Civil  Government 

Weft  Florida  Civil  Government 

America  in  general  forces  ... 

Rewards  and  compenfations  - 


£- 

339>°3S  16 
43,024  9 

230,333  4 

130,066  18 
101,524  5 
1,358,240  1 7 
59,300  o 
64>324  '3 
,72»999  0 
1,316,511  1 


3,835,900 


d. 

8 

IO  * 
2. 

6 

4s 

6 

6s 

o 

6 

o 
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Ban,  even  granting  that  the  Colonifts  had  ob- 
tained  their  lands  without  any  charge  to  the 
Mother-country,  were  they  capable  of  keeping 
thofe  lands  without  her  afiiftance  ? Was  it  not  to 
defend  the  Americans,  that  Great- Britain  involved 
herlelf  in  the  laft  expenfive  war  ? Did  not  thofe 
very  “ United  Provinces,”  who  now  pretend  to 
fet  the  power  of  this  Kingdom  at  defiance,  lay 
themfelves  in  the  duft  at  her  feet,  to  claim  her 
aid  and  protection  againft  a single  Colony?  Did 
they  not  complain  in  the  fame  abjedf  terms  with 
the  Britons  of  old,  “ That  the  Barbarians  drove 
‘3 * 5  them  into  the  fea,  and  that  the  fsa  drove  them 
back  on  the  Barbarians  ?”  Did  notGreat-Britain, 
like  a Guardian  Angel,  ftretch  forth  her  hand  to 
their  aid  ; and,  by  expelling  their  enemies  from  the 
Continent  of  America,  refcue  them,  not  only 
from  danger,  but  the  very  fear  of  danger  ? Did 
fhe  not,  over  and  above  the  many  millions  fhe  ex- 
pended upon  the  fleets  and  armies  employed  in 
defence  of  the  Colonies,  advance  more  than  One 
Million  to  pay  their  own  native  forces,  em- 
ployed in  their  own  Caufe  f ? 

-J-  GRANTS  in  P ARL1  AMENT  for  Rewards,  Encouragement, 
ana  Indemnification  to  the  Provinces  in  North  America for  their 
Services  and  Expences  during  thelaji  War. 

Date  of  Votes. 

3 Febr.  1756.  As  a free  Gift  and  Reward 
to  the  Colonies  of  New- 
England,  New-York,  and 

Jerfey,  for  their  paft  fervices, 

' and 
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Did  not  the  Mother*country,  with  more  than  a 
mother’s  fondnefs,  upon  all  occafions  nourifh,  che- 

rifh. 


Date  of  Votes, 


£• 


s. 


d. 


3 Febr.  1756,  and  as  an  encouragement  to 
them  to  continue  to  exert 
themlelves  with  vigour,  &c. 
19  May,  1757.  For  the  ufe  and  relief  of  the 
Provincesof  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  in  re- 
com pence  for  fervices  per- 
formed  and  to  be  performed 
with  the  approbation  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  in 
America,  - - 

l June,  1758,  To  reimburfe  the  Province  of 
Maflachufet’s  Bay  their  ex- 
pences  in  furnithing  provi- 
fions  and  llores  to  the  troops 
raifed  by  them  in  1756, 
£■  27,380  19  ii|- 

To  reim- 
burfe the 
Province 

of  Con-  • 

nefUcut 

their  ex- 

pences 

forditto,  13,736  17  7 
go  Apr.  1759*  As  a compenfation  to  the  re- 
fpeftive  Colonies  in  North 
America  for  theexpenceof  le- 
vying,cloathing  andpayofthe 
troops  raifed  by  them,  &c. 

31  Mar.  1760.  Ditto,  - - - 

To  the  Colony  ofNew  York  to 
reimburfe  their  expences  in 
furnilhing  provifions  and 
Acres  to  the  troops  raifed 
by  them  in  1756  - - 


1 1 5,000 


50,000  -1-  » 


41,117  17  6| 


200,000  — 
200,000  — — 


2,977  7 8 


609,095  5 Zz 
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rifh,  and  fupport  this  prodigal  child,  that 
left  the  houfe  of  his  parent,  “ to  feed  on  hulks, 
44  with  the  fwine  of  the  defart  ?”  Has  fhe  not  (to 
fum  up  the  whole  in  one  point  of  view)  uniformly 
protected  the  Colonies  in  war,  encouraged  their 
produce  with  bounties  in  time  of  peace  entered 


Brought  'over, 

20  Jan.  1761.  As  a Compenfation  to  the  re- 
fpeftive  Colonies  in  North 
America, for  theexpence  ofle- 
vying,  cloathing,  and  pay  of 
the  troops  raifed  by  them,  &c. 
26  Jan.  1762.  Ditto,  - 

1 jMar.  1763.  Ditto,  - 

22  Apr.  1770.  To  reimburfe  the  Province  of 
New  Hamplhire  their  expen- 
ces  in  furnilhing  provilions 
and  ftores  to  the  troops  raifed 
by  them  for  the  Campaign 
in  1756  - 


£• 

609,095 


s.  d. 
5 zi 


200,000  — - 
1 33 » 3 3 3 6 8 
>33*333  6 8 


6,009  >3  3 


1,081,771  11  9* 

J An  Account  of  Bounties  on  American  Commodities. 

£,'  s"  d. 

Bounty  on  Indico  from  1749  to  1773  paid 

by  Great  Britain  - - - 145,022  3 4* 

Bounty  on  Hemp  and  Flax  paid  un- 
der the  Aft  of  4 Geo.  III.  ch.  26.  from 
1766  to  1772  - - - 5.5^0  8 

Bounty  on  Importation  of  Naval  Stores 
from  America,  purfuant  to  the  Aft  of  the 
3d  of  Queen  Anne,  from  1706  to  1 729  430,178  4 6 

Under  the  Aft  of  2d  Geo.  II.  from  1729 
to  1774  - ...  1,028,584  7 3 


Befides  other  Bounties  granted  on 

Raw  Silk 
Pipe  Staves' 

Hogfhead  Staves 
Barrel  Staves 

Pipe,  Hoglhead,  or  Barrel-Heading, 
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into  all  their  quarrels  with  their  neighbour?, 
made  their  enemies  her  own ; and,  for  their 
fake,  has  (he  not,  in  fome  degree, fubjedted  herfelf  to 
an  annual  tribute  to  Indian  favages,  in  whom  ha- 
bitual injuries  had  raifed  an  irreconcileable  hatred 
to  their  opprefiors  ? Did  fhe  not,  too  fatally,  re- 
linquifh  great  advantages  on  every  other  fide  of 
a fuccefsful  war,  to  eradicate  the  very  feeds  of 
future  contefls  in  America ; and,  by  giving  the 
Colonies  unlimited  fecurity  from  Abroad,  procure 
for  them  that  profperity  at  Home,  which  has 
encouraged  them,  like  parricides,  to  raife  the  dag- 
ger againft  her  own  breaft  ? 

The  Congrefs,  in  the  next  paragraph  of  their 
Declaration,  affedt  to  reprobate  the  laft  Peace, 
though  they  have  derived  fo  many  and  fo  great 
advantages  from  that  treaty.  The  condudt  of  the 
Americans  ought  alfo  to  induce  this  Kingdom  to 
regret  the  ftipulations  (he  made  for  their  fecu- 
rity. Had  Canada  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  the  Colonies  would  have  remained  duti- 
ful fubjedts.  Their  fears  for  themfelves,  in  that 
cafe,  would  have  fupplied  the  place  of  their  pre- 
tended affedtion  for  this  Nation.  They  would 
have  fpoken  more  fparingly  of  their  own  refour- 
ces,  as  they  might  daily  (land  in  need  of  our  aid. 
Their  former  incapacity  of  defending  themfelves 

would 
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would  have  always  recurred  to  their  minds,  as 
long  as  the  obje&s  of  their  former  terror  fhould 
continue  fo  near  their  borders,  But  their  habi- 
tual fears  from  France  were,  it  feems,  removed 
only  to  give  room  to  their  ingratitude  to  Great- 
Britain. 

The  effrontery  with  which  the  Congrefs 
reprobate  the  late  Peace,  is  fcarcely  equal  to  their 
folly  in  applauding  the  Minifter  who  had  car- 
ried on  the  war.  With  peculiar  inconfiftency 
they  affedt  to  commence  an  sera,  of  “Public  Ruin,’* 
from  Mr,  Pitt’s  refignation  in  1761 ; yet  the  whole 
“ objedt  of  their  wiffies”  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
fame  footing  as  in  the  year  1763,  They  do  not 
recoiled!,  or  rather  they  pretend  to  forget,  that 
the  moil  fplendid  adtions  in  the  war,  happened 
after  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from  his  office.  They  are 
ignorant,  or  defignedly  conceal,  that  the  com- 
merce of  this  kingdom  has  amazingly  encreafed, 
and,  in  confequence,  its  revenue,  fince  the  sera 
from  which  they  date  public  ruin.  They  know, 
or  they  ought,  from  their  own  experience,  to 
know,  that  notwithfbanding  their  fhutting  their 
ports  againfl  our  manufactures,  permanent  and 
profitable  fources  of  commerce  have  been  opened 
in  other  quarters  ^ that  inftead  of  being  diftrefled 
by  their  prefent  interruption  to  trade,  our  Mer- 
chants 
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chants  find  themfelves  incapable  of  fulfilling 
their  commiffions  from  foreign  ftates  ^ that  as 
the  fureft  teft  of  the  flourifhing  condition  of 
commerce,  the  courfe  of  exchange,  to  the  amount 
of  feveral  per  cents,  is  univerfally  in  favour  of 
Great-Britain  and  that,  as  the  ultimate  and  in- 
vincible proof  of  the  public  profperity,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  the  meafures  of  Govern- 
ment, and  their  contempt  for  the  rebellious 
efforts  of  the  refractory  Colonies,  the  national 
Stocks  fuffier  neither  fluctuation  nor  fall  in  the 
price. 

Having  reprefented  the  pretended  ruin  brought 
upon  the  Britifh  Empire  by  the  late  Peace,  the 
Congrefs  defcend  to  the  fictitious  grievances  of 
America  fince  the  fame  period.  They  affirm, 
that  “ the  Colonies  were  judged  to  be  in  fuch  a 
“ ftate,  as  to  prefent  victories  without  bloodfhed, 
“ and  all  the  eafy  emoluments  of  ftatutable 
,c  plunder.”  This  figure  of  rhetoric,  if  it  has 
any  meaning,  conveys  one  contrary  to  the  truth. 
The  Colonifts  having  obtained  fuch  amazing  ad- 
vantages by  a Peace,  which  they  now  reprobate, 
it  was  deemed  juft  and  proper  by  Mr.  Grenville, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Treafury,  that  they 
ffiould  bear  a proportionable  fhare  of  the  national 
burdens  incurred  by  the  war.  But  as  their  prior 
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inability  to  bear  internal  Taxes  had  precluded  him 
from  having  a precedent,  he  only  threw  out , as  it 
is  vulgarly  exprefled,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1764,  his  intentions  of  raifing  a revenue  in  America 
by  a Stamp- Duty,  fimilar  to  thateftablifhed  in  Great- 
Britain ; referring  the  confideration  of  the  whole  af- 
fair to  the  next  Seffion.  His  objedt  was,  to  give  time 
to  the  Colonies  to  propofe  lbme  other  mode  of 
Taxation,  fhould  that  fuggefted  to  Parliament  ap- 
pear either  improper  or  burdenfome.  During  the 
whole  of  the  fummer  1/64,  though  fome  difcon- 
tented  fpirits  murmured,  not  a fingle  doubt  was 
ftarted  againfl:  the  absolute  right  of  Parliament 
to  impofe  Taxes  on  every  Member  of  the  Britifh 
Empire.  The  time  allowed  to  the  Colonies  fur- 
nifhed  them  with  no  expedient  for  raifing  a tax 
more  fuitabie  to  the  purpofe  of  a Revenue  (which, 
by  the  bye,  was  to  have  been  fpent  among  them- 
felves)  and,  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1765,  the  famous  Stamp- Adt  was  pafifed, 
againfl:  a very  inconfiderable  Minority,  in  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament. 

In  this  Kingdom,  as  well  as  in  every  State 
poflefied  of  freedom,  there  are  always  to  be  found 
fadtious  perfons,  who  oppofe  every  meafure  of  Go- 
vernment. In  their  eagernefs  to  difgrace  the  Mi- 
nifter,  they  too  frequently  obitrudt  the  fervice, 

and 
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and  defeat  the  interefts  of  their  Country.  Every 
fide  of  a fpeculative  point  is  armed  with  argu- 
ments, that  may  impofe  on  the  ignorant,  and  en- 
courage the  fanguine.  The  Oppofition  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  fliort,  committed  themfelves  too  far  in 
favour  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Americans,  with 
regard  to  the  Stamp-A£t,  to  fupport  it  with  vi- 
gour, when  they  themfelves,  very  unexpectedly 
came  into  Office,  a few  months  after  it  had  paffed 
into  Law.  Though  their  view  of  the  object  chan- 
ged with  their  elevation,  they  found  that  the 
flame  which  their  own  faftious  fpeeches,  in  the 
preceding  Seffion,  had  raifed  in  America,  was 
too  vehement  to  be  extinguiffied  without  concef- 
flons.  A natural  timidity  of  difpofition,  joined  to 
the  common  want  of  firmnefs  which  accompa- 
nies novelty  in  Office,  rendered  them  inclinable  to 
purchafe  prelent  quiet  for  themfelves,  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  future  advantage  of  their  Country. 
But  ftill  they  wavered  on  the  point  of  irrefolution, 
till  Mr.  Pitt’s  oratory  weighed  down  the  fcale. 
The  Stamp- A£t  was  repealed  ; and  from  that  mo- 
ment may  be  dated  “ the  commencement  of” 
what  the  Americans  call  “ an  iEra  of  Public 
“ Ruin.” 


* Lord  Rockingham  and  others  in  Oppofition  came  into 
office  July  10,  1765,  Grenville  and  his  party  having  thrown 
themfelves  out  of  place  on  the  Regency  Bill. 
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To  enter  into  the  motives  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  oratory, 
for  the  totafand  abfoiute  repeal  of  the  Stamp- Ad, 
would  be  to  defert  a great  and  public  fubjed  for 
the  fake  of  tracing  the  private  views  of  an  ambi- 
tious man.  in  his  Argument,  if  what  he  advanced 
deferves  the  name,  he  fell  in  with  the  vulgar  and, 
it  may  be  Paid,  falfe  maxim,  That  no  profit  ought 
to  be  expeded  from  the  Colonies,  but  That  refult- 
ing  from  their  Commerce.  This  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  whether  it  proceeded  from  ignorance  or  de- 
fign  (and  it  probably  proceeded  from  both),  has 
formed  a popular  error  in  former  times,  as  well 
as  in  the  prefen t age.  Many,  who  have  pretended 
to  underftand  perfedly  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom, 
mod  firmly,  but  in  my  opinion  very  weakly,  be- 
lieved that  the  great  fecret  of  our  political  intereft: 
confifced  in  forcing,  in  a manner,  a monopoly  of 
foreign  commerce.  It  was  from  this  perfuafion, 
that  the  popular  Orator  ufed,  upon  theoccafion  juft 
mentioned,  a figure  of  rhetoric  at  once  foolifh  and 
abfurd,  when  he  affirmed,  that  the  Colonifts  ffiould 
be  prohibited  “ from  manufaduring  even  the  hob- 
nail of  a horfe-ffioe  !”  One  might  be  tempted  to 
afk  the  Orator,  how  this  prohibitory  mandate  could 
be  enforced  ; or  if  it  could,  whether  it  is  lefs  arbi- 
trary, than  to  demand  an  internal  tax  from  the 
Americans,  for  the  fupport  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, and  even  for  the  general  fupport  of  the  State, 

and 
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and  as  a fuitable  return  for  the  proteflion  which 
they  have  ever  derived  from  the  Government  of 
■this  kingdom  ? 

The  Congrefs  had  furely  forgot  this  {1  range 
rhetorical  figure  of  the  great  Orator,  when  they 
were  tempted  to  date  public  ruin,  from  his  re- 
fignation  in  1761.  They  have  aifo  forgot,  or 
they  do  not  chufe  to  remember,  that  he  ac- 
quiefced  in  the  declaratory  bill,  brought 
in  and  pafled  by  the'  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham’s Party,  who  were  in  office,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1766.  This  Bill  exprefly  declares, 
ss  that  all  his  Majefty’s  Colonies  and  Plantations  in 
<£  America  have  been,  are  and  of  right  ought  to 
“ be,  fubordinate  to  and  dependent  upon  the  Im- 
<s  perial  Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great 
4C  Britain  ; who  have  full  power  and  authority 
“ to  make  laws  and  ftatutes  of  fufficient  validity  to 
“ bind  the  Colonies  and  People  of  America,  fub- 
“jedts  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  in  all 

<c  CASES  WHATSOEVER.” 

Mr.  Pitt,  to  preferve  fome  degree  of  confiftency, 
objefted  to  the  words  “ in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever.” But  his  cppofition  was  fo  languid,  that 
he  did  not  attend  the  Houfe  when  the  Bill  was 
pafled  j and  only  five  Peers  were  found  to  follow 

his 
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his  opinion,  when  it  came  under  debate  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords. 

uTheDeclaratoryAd,”as  the  AmericanCongrefs 
affirms,  “ comprehends  all  the  grievances  of  which 
“ they  complain.”  Yet  that  very  Congrefs,  withpe- 
culiar  effrontery,  not  only  approve,  but  even  praife 
the  condud  of  the  very  Party  by  whom  the  Bill  was 
introduced,  and  the  man,  by  whofe  criminal 
acquiescence  (to  ufe  one  of  his  own  phrafes) 
it  paffed  into  a law.  That  Party  and  that 
man,  being  now  in  oppofition  to  Govern- 
ment, the  Americans  endeavour  to  fecure 
their  fupport,  by  flattering  their  vanity  at  the  ex- 
pence of  truth  ! They  forget  paft  demerits  in  the 
hopes  ofprefent  fervices.  But  when  they  exped  to 
deceive  a whole  Party  into  their  intereft,  they 
themfelves  are  made  the  tools  of  that  Party  j and, 
like  the  figure  of  the  Negro,  near  Temple-bar, 
are  turned  round  by  the  machine,  which  they  pre- 
tend to  move. 

The  Congrefs,  in  a ftrain  of  eloquent  adulation, 
fpeaks  with  raptures  of  C4  that  illuftrious  Band  of 
“ diffnguifhed  Peers  and  Commoners,”  who  now 
declaim,  argue,  and  proteft,  in  favour  of  their  own 
Rebellion.  It  has  appeared  that  the  Ad  of  which 
they  moll  complain,  was  the  manufadure  of  that 

very 
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very  “ illuftrious  Band,”  encouraged  by  the  ne- 
gative oppofition  made  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
whofe  advice  the  Band  followed,  as  it  foon 
after  appeared,  to  their  own  political  deftruc- 
tion.  Befides,  was  it  not  under  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  the  years  1767 
and  1768,  though  the  Americans  date  their  mif- 
fortunes  from  the  refignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  Octo- 
ber 1761,  that  the  Bills  impofing  internal  duties, 
and  confequently  eftablifning  internal  Taxation 
in  America,  were  paffed  into  laws*  ? Did  not  the 
prefent  Adminiftration,  whofe  meafures  the  Con- 
grefs  affect  to  reprobate  throughout,  repeal  all 
thofe  A£ts,  except  the  duty  on  Tea  f,  to  gratify  the 
prejudices  of  the  Americans,  and,  if  poffible,  to 
re-eftablifh  tranquility  in  all  the  Provinces  ? With 
what  colour  of  reafon,  therefore,  can  the  Ameri- 
cans lay  the  blame  either  of  their  real  or  pretended 
grievances  on  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  now 
in  office  ; and  yet  approve  of  the  condu<ff  of  thofe 
very  perfons  who  paffed  the  Declaratory  A<ff,  and 
followed  it  with  Bills  of  imports  raifed  in  the 
Colonies  ? 

In  reprobating  the  Declaratory  Aft,  the  Con- 
grefs  recur  to  their  ufual  maxim,  That  Taxation 


* 7 Geo.  Ilf.  Ch.  46. 
f 10  Geo.  III. 
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and  Reprefentation  are  infeparable.  Though  it  has 
been  already  {hewn,  that  they  are  as  much  repre- 
fented  as  twenty -four  in  twenty- five  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great-Britain  •,  though  it  has  been  prov- 
ed, that  whole  Provinces,  not  reprefented,  had  been 
for  feveral  ages  fubjefted  to  impofls  laid  by  the 
Legiflature  •,  though  it  {hall,  hereafter,  appear  that 
they  themfelves  have  been  uniformly  taxed  by  the 
Britifh  Parliament;  this  argument  they  hold  forth  as 
invincible,  and  found  upon  it  their  prefent  re- 
fiftance  to  the  fupremacy  of  the  Parent-kingdom. 
In  purfuing  it  injudicioufiy  and  too  far,  they 
actually  difcover  the  expediency,  and  even  necef- 
fity  of  that  fupremacy,  of  which  they  fo  loudly 
complain.  The  Parliament  of  Great-Britain,  fay 
they,  will  certainly  perceive,  “ that  an  American 
“ revenue,  if  not  diverted  from  the  oftenfible 
“ purpofes  for  which  it  is  railed,  will  actually 
4C  lighten  their  own  burdens,  in  proportion  as  they 
« increafe  ours.”  But  is  it  not  equitable,  is  it  not 
juft,  is  it  not  neceffary,  that  all  the  fubje&s  of  the 
empire  fhould  bear,  as  equally  as  poffible,  the 
public  burdens  of  the  empire  ? Why  fhould  the 
Americans,  who  have  fo  largely,  fo  uniformly, 
and  fo  effectually  experienced  the  protection  of 
Government,  be  the  only  perfons  exempted  from 
paying  their  {hare  of  its  expences  ? Is  it  either 
reafonable  or  fuitable  to  the  common  ufage  of  Na- 
tions, 
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tions,  that  thofe  who  defe  t their  country  fhould 
enjoy  greater  privileges  than  thofe  that  remain  ? 
The  Americans  having  been  fpared  during  the -in- 
fancy of  their  Colonies  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
endeavour  to  eftabliih  into  an  inherent  right  v at 
was  actually  an  indulgence. 

Though  this  indulgence  has  been  a fource  of 
error  to  the  more  ignorant  part  of  the  Americans, 
there  are  furely  many  among  them,  who  know, 
that  Parliament  hath  been  uniformly  accuftomed 
to  extend  its  fupremacy  over  ail  the  Colonies. 
In  matters  of  revenue,  in  commerce,  in  civil,  in 
all  judicial  regulations;  and,  in  (hort,  with  regard 
to  the  general  conftitution  of  their  government, 
the  Provinces  ofNorth-America,  till  taught  other- 
wife  by  a difappcinted  Faction  in  this  Kingdom, 
allowed,  that  the  whole  fabrick  of  their  polity 
might  be  new-modelled  and  reformed  by  the  fu- 
perintending  power  of  Parliament.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  fo  new-modelled  and  reformed,  whenever 
abufes  in  the  Adminiftration  of  their  Government, 
under  their  civil  polity,  or  the  general  intereft  of 
the  Britifh  Empire,  made  it  necefiary  for  Parliament 
to  interpofe  its  authority.  Inftances  of  this  inter- 
pofition,  in  both  cafes,  prefen t themfelves,  in  al- 
moft  every  volume  of  the  Statutes,,  from  the  Refco- 
ration  down  to  the  prefent  reign  ; yet  the  Ameri- 
cans falfeiy  infinuate,  that  it  was  in  the  prefent 
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reign  the  exercife  of  the  authority  of  Parliament 
(except  only  in  the  regulation  of  trade)  firft  com- 
menced. 

A brief  recital  of  fome  of  thofe  inflances  may 
throw  light  on  a fubjeft,  rendered  obfcure  and 
perplexed  by  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  and 
the  arts  of  defigning  men.  To  gain  the  ears  of 
the  Populace,  by  awakening  their  ancient  jea- 
loufies,  the  Americans  a£Fe£l  to  afcribe  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  meafures  to  principles  of  Toryifm, 
which,  they  pretend,  prevail  in  our  Councils.  But, 
unfortunately  for  this  part  of  their  plan  of  decep- 
tion, it  will  appear,  that  molt  of  the  A<5ts  which 
bind  America  in  coercive  regulations,  were  palled 
foon  after  the  Revolution  ; in  the  reign  of  the  very 
Prince,  who  brought  about  that  great  event.  The 
Whig  Minifters  of  King  William  (perceiving 
that  the  Colonies,  even  then,  had  entertained 
views  of  placing  themfelves  on  a ground  of  inde- 
pendence on  Parliament)  advifed  their  Sovereign, 
and  their  advice  now  Hands  on  record,  to  purfue 
meafures,  which,  in  their  confequence,  Ihould 
effedtually  fecure  their  thorough  dependence  on 
the  Legillature  of  this  Kingdom. 

In  confequence  of  the  advice  given  by  a Whig 
Miniftry  to  a King  who  had  mounted  the  throne 

upon 
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upon  Whig  principles  and  alfo  upon  the  ful- 
led; evidence  of  the  frauds  and  abufes  committed 
in  the  Plantations,  in  violation  of  the  A 61  of  Navi- 
gation ; the  A£t  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III. 
“ for  preventing  frauds,  and  regulating  abufes,  in 
“ the  Plantations”  was  palled.  By  that  Aft,  a 
power  was  given  to  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Trea- 
fury  and  Cuftoms  in  England,  “ to  eftablilh  ports, 
“ and  appoint  Officers,  in  the  Plantations ; and 
“ thofe  Officers  to  have  the  fame  authority  for 
“ vifiting  ffiips  and  goods,  2nd  entering  houfes 
“ and  warehoufes,  as  was  exercifed  by  the  fame 
“ Officers  in  England.” 

All  penalties  and  forfeitures  were  made  recover- 
able in  the  Courts  at  Weftminfter,  or  in  Courts  of 
Admiralty,  in  the  Plantations  ; which  Courts  were 
then,  for  the  firft  time , eftablifned  throughout  all 
America.  In  any  aflion  or  fuit  concerning  his 
Majefty’s  Duties,  the  offence  might  be  laid  in 
any  precindl  or  divifion  of  the  Plantations,  where 
the  fame  fhould  be  alledged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, at  the  difcretion  of  the  Officer  or  Informer. 
All  laws,  by-laws,  ufages  and  cuftoms  repugnant 
to  any  laws  of  Great  Britain  which  relate  to  the 
Plantations,  or  mention  the  fame,  are  declared 
44  illegal,  null,  and  void.”  Many  other  reftridticns, 
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too  tedious  to  be  mentioned,  were  at  the  fame 
time  enabled  and  impofed. 

But  it  was  not  in  matters  of  Trade  only,  that 
Parliament,  during  the  reign  of  King  William, 
fuperintended  and  controuied  the  Colonies..  The 
Colonies,  it  was  found,  had  encouraged  Pirates, 
in  various  places  ; and  no  juftice  could  be  obtained 
in  their  Courts  againfl  offenders,  whom  they 
openly  abetted.  To  remedy  this  fhameful  abufe, 
a remarkable  A 61  was  paffed,  in  the  nth  and  12th 
of  William  III.  T his  Ad  aboiifhed  all  jurifdidion 
in  that  cafe>  in  the  Courts  in  the  Plantations.  The 
sole  power  of  trying  fuch  offence',  in  the  Colonies,, 
was  veiled  in  Commiffioners,  appointed  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  or  Seal  or  the  Admiralty, 
according  to  the  courfe  of  the  Admiralty,  that  is 
to  fay,  without  jury.  The Commililoners  were 
alfo  impowered  to  iffue  warrants,  in  any  of  the 
Colonies,  for  arrefting  fuch  Pirates  or  their  ac- 
ceffaries.  They  might,  at  difcretion,  either  try 
the  criminals  in  America,  or  fend  them  to  Eng- 
land to  be  tried.  Should  the  Governors  of  any 
Charter  or  Proprietary  Government  refufe  to  affilt 
the  Commiffioners;  fhould  any  perfon  in  authority, 
n the  Colonies,  refufe  to  pay  obedience  to  the  Ad ; 

fuch 
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fuch  refufal,  in  either  cafe,  was  declared  to  be  a 
forfeiture  of  the  Charter. 

An  Act  pafied  in  the  10th  and  nth  year  of  the 
fame  reign,  confines  the  advantage  cf  the  Fifhery 
of  Newfoundland  to  Britifh  fhips  fitted  out  from 
Great-Britain.  The  execution  cf  the  orders  and 
regulations  reflecting  that  Fifhery,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Admirals,  in  the  refpeftive  harbours  j 
that  is  to  fay,  in  the  hands  of  the  M after  of  the  fhip 
that  fhould  firft  arrive  from  Great-Britain.  The 
decifion  in  all  quefticns  of  civil  fuit  is  vefted  in  fuch 
Admirals,  with  appeal  to  the  Commander  of  the 
King’s  (hips.  All  criminal  offences  are  to  be  tried, 
in  any  County  of  England,  by  the  King’s  Com- 
miffioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Goal  deli- 
very. 

The  opinions  of  this  Nation  concerning  the 
Government  of  the  Colonies,  may  be  collected 
from  the  above  A£ts.  The  authority  of  Parliament 
to  bind  America,  in  all  cafes  wharfoever,  and  when- 
ever the  general  intereft  of  the  whole  Empire  re- 
quired it,  was  never  difputed  •,  and  it  was  often 
exerted  to  correct  abufes,  and  to  fupprefs  the  ideas 
of  independence,  which  began,  even  then,  to  be 
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cherifhed  by  the  Colonies.  The  fame  principles, 
and  the  fame  policy,  were  carried  down  by  Parlia- 
ment through  the  three  fucceeding  reigns  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  of  George  1.  and  George  II. 

Early  in  the  firft  of  thofe  reigns,  the  groflefl: 
abufes  were  committed  by  the  petty  Legiflatures 
in  the  Colonies,  with  refpect  to  Coin.  The 
interpofmon  of  Parliament  became  necelTary  to 
corred  thofe  abufes.  An  Act  was  palled  in  the  6ch 
of  Queen  Anne,  for  that  purpofe  *,  when  the  Coun- 
cils of  that  Princefs  were  guided  by  Whigs.  By 
this  Aft  the  rates  of  Foreign  Coin,  in  the  Planta- 
tions, were  afcertained  ^ and  a fevere  punifhment 
was  in  Rifled  on  thofe  who  fhould  take  them  at 
higher  rates.  The  American  Trade  was  placed  in 
the  fame  reign  under  further  refcriftions,  by  Aft 
of  Parliament.  Rice  and  Molaffes  were  added  to 
the  lilt  of  enumerated  commodities.  In  the  reign 
of  George  I.  Furrs  and  Copper-ore  of  the  Plan- 
tations wrere  fubjeded  to  the  fame  reltridions. 

The  Britifh  Parliament  confined  not  to  Ads 
their  fenfe  of  the  undoubted  right  they  polfelfed 
of  controuling  the  Colonies,  in  all  cafes  whatfoever. 
In  the  Journals  of  both  Houfes,  there  are  many 
Proceedings  which  furnilh  proofs  of  their  unde- 
viating 
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viating  adherence  to  the  fame  principles.  In  the 
year  1702,  a Bill  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  for  abolifhing  all  the  Charter  and  Pro- 
prietary Governments  in  America,  and  reuniting 
them  to  the  Crown.  In  1705,  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
came  to  feveral  Refolutions  on  the  fubjedt  of  laws 
ena&ed  in  feveral  of  thofe  Governments.  They 
declared  thofe  laws  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  England,  and  deftrudtive  to  the  Conftitu- 
tion.  This  proceeding  was  likevvife  followed  by 
a Bill  for  abolifhing  thofe  Charters. 

Tnefe  Bills,  it  mufc  be  confeffed,  were  not  car- 
ried into  laws.  But  they  did  not  fail,  through  any 
doubt  entertained  by  the  LegiHature  againft  their 
propriety.  They  were  loft  through  a change  in 
the  fituation  of  thofe,  who  brought  forward  the 
meafure.  That  the  opinion  of  the  Legiflature 
continued  the  fame  on  this  fubjeff,  is  evident  as 
the  fame  propofition  v/as  again  taken  up  in  the 
year  1716;  when  a Whig  Miniflry  governed  the 
Kingdom. 

In  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  inftances  of  the 
controuling  authority  of  Parliament  over  the  Co- 
lonies, are  more  numerous  and  ftriking.  By  an 
A&  of  die  2d  of  George  II.  Chap.  35.  fevere  pro- 
hibitions 
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hibiiions  and  penalties  are  impofed  and  infiidted  on 
fuch  perfons  as  (hall  cut  and  dtftroy  whi  e Pines, 
although  fuch  Pines  are  growing  within  the  limits 
ofaTownfhip  already  granted,  and  thefe  penalties 
are  diredled  to  be  fued  for  and  recovered  in  the 
CourE  of  Admiralty.  The  Merchants  of  Great-Bri-  , 
tain  having,  in  the  5th  of  the  fame  reign,  preferred  a 
Petition  to  Parliament,  complaining  of  the  difficulties 
they  met  with  in  the  recovery  of  debts  in  the  Plant  1- 
tions-,  an  Adi  was  paffed,  which  fubjecled  all  real 
Eftates  in  the  Colonies  to  juft  debts  and  demands ; 
and  to  be  affets,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  England, 
for  the  fatisfadlion  of  debts  due  by  Bond.  The  ex- 
portation of  Hats  from  any  of  the  Colonies,  and 
even  the  conveyance  of  them  by  land  from  one 
Colony  to  another,  is  prohibited,  under  fevere 
penalties,  by  an  Adi  paffed  in  the  fame  Seffion. 

In  the  year  173  3 the  Province  of  Maffachufett’s- 
Bay  prefented  a Petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, praying  that  they  might  be  heard  by  Coun- 
fel  on  the  fubjedl  of  Grievances.  The  chief  of 
thefe  was,  4C  That  the  Crown  had  reftrained  their 
“ Governour,  by  inftrudlions,  in  certain  cafes  re- 
“ dative  to  the  iffue  and  difpofal  of  Public  Money, 

4‘  and  the  emiffion  of  Paper-Bills  of  Credit.”  The 
Commons,  having  confidered  the  matter,  came  to  a 

Refolution, 
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Refolution,  “ That  the  Petition  was  frivolous  and 
**  groundlefs,  a high  infult  upon  his  Majefty’s  Go- 
“ vernment,  and  tending  to  shake  off  the  de- 
“ pendency  of  the  faid  Colony  upon  this  Kir.g- 
“ dom,  to  which  in  law  and  right  they  ought 
“to  be  subject.”  Complaint  having,  at  the 
fame  time,  been  made  to  the  Houfe,  “ That  the 
“ Reprefentatives  of  that  Colony  had  censured  a 
“ perfon  for  giving  evidence,  before  a Committee 
“ of  the  Houfe,  in  the  cafe  of  a Bill  then  depend- 
“ ing  in  Parliament  ” it  was  relolved,  “ That  the 
“ pafling  fuch  cenfure  was  an  audacious  pro- 
“ ceeding,  and  a high  violation  of  the  privi- 
“ leges  of  the  Houfe.”  A Committee  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  to  enquire  who  were  the 
abettors  of  this  unwarrantable  proceeding. 

We  may  perceive,  from  the  above  circumftance, 
how  jealous  Parliament  have  been  of  their  fu- 
premacy  and  uncontroulable  authority  over  the 
Colonies.  Another  inftance  mull  carry  the  proof 
of  this  pofition  beyond  the  power  of  reply.  In 
the  year  1740,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  entered 
into  a confideration  of  “ the  abufes  committed  in 
“ the  Colonies,  in  refpedt  to  the  emiflion  of  Paper 
“ Bills  of  Credit.”  After  a long  examination,  they 
came  to  various  Refolutions.  Thev  refolved, 
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“ That  the  Ad  pafied  in  the  6th  of  Queen  Anne, 
“ afcertainingthe  rates  of  Foreign  Coin  in  America, 
“ had  not  been  duly  o'oferved.  That  many  indi- 
“ red  practices,  in  that  refpect,  had  been  introduced, 
“ contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  the  Ad.  That  an 
“ Addrefs  fnould  be  prefented  to  his  Majefty  to 

44  require  the  Governors  of  his  Colonies  to  take 
“ effectual.  mealures  for  the  ftrid  obfervance  of 
“ the  Ad  of  the  6th  of  Queen  Anne.  That 
“ another  Addrefs  fhould  be  prefented,  requeft- 

4 5 ing  his  Majefty  to  iffue  his  Royal  Proclamation, 
4!  to  fettle  and  afcertaln  the  rates  of  Foreign  Gold 
“ Coins.  That  the  creating  and  iffuing  Bills  of 
“ Credit,  in  the  Britifh  Colonies,  by  virtue  of  Ads 
<c  of  Aftembly,  had  fruftrated  the  defign  of  the 
“ Ad  of  the  6th  of  Queen  Anne.  That  an 
t:  humble  Addrefs  of  Thanks  ftiould  be  prefented 
“ to  his  Majefty,  for  the  orders  he  has  already 
“given  on  that  head  ; and,  That  he  fhould  alfo 
“ be  requefted  to  require  and  command  the  Go- 
<4  vernors  of  the  refpedive  Provinces,  not  to  give 
“ their  aftent  to  any  Ad,  whereby  Bills  of  Credit 
“ might  be  iffued  in  lieu  of  Money.” 

Thefe  fpirited  Refolutions  of  the  Commons 
checked,  for  fome  time,  the  abufes  in  the  emiftion 

and 
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and  circulation  of  Paper-Money.  The  New- 
England  Governments,  however,  did  not  continue 
long  to  pay  any  regard  to  royal  Inftrudtions, 
though  fupported  and  enforced  by  the  authority 
of  the  Houle  of  Commons.  The  frauds  committed 
awakened  again  the  attention  of  Parliament.  In 
the  24th  of  George  II.  an  Adi  was  paffed,  “ to 
“ regulate  and  reftrain  Paper-bills  of  Credit  in  the 
“ Four  New-England  Governments.”  The  Go- 
vernors of  thole  Colonies  were  prohibited,  under 
pain  of  being  removed  from  their  Governments, 
and  for  ever  rendered  incapable  of  any  public  office 
or  place  of  truft,  from  affenting  to  any  Adi,  Order, 
or  Vote,  for  the  iffue  of  any  Paper-bills  of  Credit ; 
and  allfuch  Acts,  Orders,  or  Votes,  were  declared 
to  be,  iff)  faffo,  null  and  void. 


In  the  year  1741  the  Colonies  took  up  the  idea 
of  a Land-bank,  which  had  proved  fo  unfuccefs- 
ful  in  England  in  the  reign  of  King  William. 
The  “ American  Afferrtblies,”  it  appeared  to 
Parliament,  “ had  presumed  to  publiffi  a fcheme 
for  fupplying  a pretended  w'ant  of  a medium  in 
“ trade,  for  fetting  up  a Bank  on  land  fecurity, 
and  to  folicit  lubfcriptions.”  To  corredl  this 
evil,  an  Adi  was  paffed,  in  the  14th  of  George  II. 
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tC  to  reft  rain  and  prevent  fuch  unwarrantable  prac- 
rices  ■,  and  to  extend  to  America,  the  penalties 
“ infiiftcd  by  a Statute  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  on 
<c  perfons  guilty  of  fuch  practices  in  thefe  king- 
“ doms.”  They  were  alfo  fubjefted,  by  the  fame 
Aft,  to  the  penalty  and  forfeiture  ordained  by 
the  Statute  of  provifion  and  premunire  of  the 
16th  of  Richard  the  Second. 

There  are  feveral  other  Statutes  by  which  Par- 
liament with  equal  force  affert  their  authority  over 
the  Colonies.  In  fome  of  thefe  they  carry  this 
authority  beyond  the  limits,  with  which  they  have 
hitherto  circumfcribed  it  in  this  Kingdom.  In 
the  29th  of  George  II,  cap.  35.  Officers  of  the 
Army  are  empowered  to  enlift,  in  the  Colonies,  ap- 
prentices and  indented  fervants.  The  perfons  fo 
enlifted  were  exempted  from  arrefts  in  civil  aftions, 
where  the  value  of  the  aftion  exceeds  not  ten 
pounds.  To  thefe  ftriking  inftances  of  the  con- 
trouling  power  of  Parliament  over  the  Colonies, 
may  be  added  the  Aft  of  23d  of  George  II.  cap.  29. 
By  that  Aft,  “ every  perfon  erefting  or  working 
any  mill  or  other  engine  for  flitting  or  rolling 
“ iron,  or  any  plating  forge  or  furnace  for  making 
Heel,  is  fubjefted  to  a penalty  of  200I.  to  be 
«*  recovered  in  any  of  the  Courts  in  Wefcminfter- 
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“ Hall,  or  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scot- 
« land.” 

The  foregoing  recital  of  Statutes  binding  the 
Colonies,  prior  to  the  prefent  reign,  of  which  the 
Congrefs  fo  much  complain,  is  fufficient  to  ccn- 
vince  the  difpahaonate,  that  the  controuling  power 
of  Parliament  has  been  perpetually  exerted,  and 
never  difputed.  There  is  hardly  any  object  of 
Legiflation  in  which  the  laws  of  this  Country  have 
not  bound  America.  Taxation  has  been  purpofely 
omitted  in  the  above  detail.  That  article,  as  the 
great  objedt  of  contcfl,  ought  to  be  feparately 
Hated.  1 fhall,  therefore,  throw  into  one  point 
of  view,  all  the  initances  of  the  exercife  of  the 
power  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  in  that  cafe. 

The  firft  inftance  of  Taxation  is  the  Adi  of  the 
1 2th  of  Charles  II.  for  granting  to  the  Crown 
a duty  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage.  This  Adi  is  in 
point.  It  diredts,  that  the  duties  abovementioned 
“ fnall  be  payable  upon  commodities  not  only 
“ imported  into  the  realm  of  England,  but  alfo 
“ into  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging.” 
The  Colonies  are  here  included  in  exprefs  words. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Duties  of  Tonnage 

and 
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and  Poundage  were  not  collected  in  America.  The 
reafon  was,  that  the  commerce  of  the  Plantations 
was  fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  revenue  arifingfrom 
it  could  not  pay  the  expence  of  collection. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  reafon  for  not 
collecting  the  Duties  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage 
in  the  Colonies,  the  Law  was  certainly  underftood 
to  extend  to  America.  In  the  year  1680,  theAffem- 
bly  of  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica  refufed  <c  to  raife 
“ levies  for  the  fupport  of  Government.”  Upon 
this  refufal,  the  Lords  of  the  Council  made  a Minute 
tc  to  confer  with  the  Judges  upon  the  queftion  : 
“ Whether  the  fubfidies  upon  the  Tonnage  and 
“ Poundage  upon  goods  that  may  by  Law, 
“ or  fhall  be  direftly  carried  to  Jamaica,  be  not 
tc  payable,  according  to  Law,  by  his  Majefty’s 
« fubjefts  inhabiting  that  Ifland,  or  trading  there, 
“ by  virtue  of  the  Ads  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage, 
<c  or  other  Ads  made  in  England  ?”  Unfortunately 
it  does  not  appear,  whether  the  conference  was  ever 
held;  or  if  it  was  adually  held,  what  was  the  refult. 

The  25th  of  Charles  II.  cap.  7.  is  the  next 
Aft  that  binds  America,  in  point  of  Taxation. 
By  that  Aft  certain  duties  are  made  payable  in  the 
Plantations,  upon  fugar,  tobacco,  cotton-wool, 

indigo, 
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indigo,  ginger,  logwood,  fuftic,  and  other  dying, 
woods,  and  cocoa-nuts  exported  to  any  other  place, 
except  England.  Thefe  Duties  continue  to  be 
paid  to  this  day. 

In  the  9th  of  Queen  Anne,  an  Ad  was  palled, 
impofing  certain  Duties  on  all  prize-goods  taken 
in  America,  and  imported  into  any  of  the  Colonies. 
Thefe  Duties  were  as  follows  : “ All  European 
“ goods  (wine  and  brandy  excepted)  which  have 
“ been  ufually  fent  to  the  Plantations,  are  to  pay 
“ there  iuch  Cuftoms,  as  are  payable  for  the 
“ like  goods  imported  into  the  Plantations  from 
“ Great- Britain.  Other  goods  taken  as  prizes 
“ fhall  be  liable  there  to  fuch  Duties  as  were 
“ payable  for  the  fame,  by  any  Ad  of  AfTembly, 
“ in  the  faid  Plantations.5’ 

To  thefe  Ads,  fubjeding  his  Majefty’s  fub- 
jeds  in  America  to  Taxes  impofed  by  the  Britifh 
Parliament,  feveral  others  may  be  added.  The 
Ad  of  the  9th  of  Queen  Anne,  for  eftablifhino-  a 
Pod-office.  The  various  A^ds  palled  for  levying 
and  inforcing  the  colledion  of  the  duty  of  fix- 
pence  per  month,  out  of  Seamen’s  wages,  for 
the  fupport  of  Greenwich  Hofpital.  All  thefe 
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Adis extend  to  America.  They  bind  the  Colonies, 
as  well  as  the  Mother-Country.  Their  authority 
was  never  difputed;  and  the  Taxes  impofed  by 
them  have  been  uniformly  raifed.  The  Adi  of 
the  2d  of  George  II.  cap.  7.  is  full  more  explicit 
and  decifive  in  the  words.  It  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Duties  for  Greenwich  Hofpital,  “ by 
4‘  feamen  belonging  to  American  fhips,  whether 
“ employed  upon  the  high  feas,  or  in  any  port, 
“ harbour,  bay  or  creek,  within  any  of  the  Co- 
“ lonies,” 

It  appears  from  this  detail  of  fadts,  that  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  bind  the  Colonies,  in  all 
cafes  whatfoever,  is  not  a claim  founded  on  mere 
theory  : on  the  contrary,  that  the  controuling 
power  of  the  Legiflature  is  warranted  by  conftant 
ufage,  and  uninterrupted  pradtice.  That  the  De- 
claratory Adi,  of  which  the  Americans  complain, 
contains  no  new,  no  affirmed  powers  over  the 
Plantations ; and  that  there  is  fcarce  any  channel 
of  Legiflation,  through  which  the  Britifh  Parlia- 
ment has  not  exerted  its  fupremacy,  in  as  full 
and  ample  a manner  as  it  has  been  exerted  over 
the  inhabitants  of  Great-Britain  ; and  all  this 
prior  to  the  prefent  reign,  in  which  the  Congrefs 
place  the  commencement  of  ,c  Public  Ruin.” 
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The  American  Congrefs,  with  a partiality  for 
themfelves  fcarcely  confident  with  their  defign  of 
gaining  others,  in  the  next  paragraph  of  their  De- 
claration, call  the  Acts,  which  were  tire  conse- 
quence of  the  refiftance  of  their  conft  ituents,  the 
cause  of  their  rebellion.  Indefcendingto  particu- 
lars, their  firft  complaint  is  ftated  againft  “ the  ex- 
“ tenfion  of  the  jurifdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Admi- 
“ ralty  and  Vice-Admiralty  beyond  their  former 
“ limits by  which,  they  alledge,  “ the  fubjedt 
“ is  deprived  of  his  inherent  right  of  a trial  by 
tc  Jury.”  The  Congrefs  furely  forget,  or  it  is 
not  confident  with  their  defign  to  remember,  that 
the  alterations  of  wrhich  they  complain  were 
made  at  the  requeft  of  their  condiments.  The  rea- 
fons  afligned  for  this  requeft  were,  that  theCourts 
of  Admiralty  eftablilhed  formerly  in  the  various 
Provinces,  pofieffed  fo  little  dignity,  on  account  of 
the  dependence  and  poverty  of  the  judges,  that 
juftice  was  either  facrificed  to  connexions,  or  bi- 
afled  by  avarice.  Befides  that.  Appeals  to  Great- 
Britain  could  be  feidom  made,  on  account  of  the 
expence  and  diftance.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the 
prefent  eftablilhment  of  Courts  of  Admiralty  in 
America  was  formed.  Four  great  Courts  of  Vice- 
Admiralty  were  erefted.  1 he  Judges  were  ren- 
dered independent  by  ample  falarics.  The  line 
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of  Appeal  became  fhort,  eafy,  and  obvious  *, 
and  as  to  trial  by  jury,  the  whole  world  knows 
that  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  England  never 
admitted  that  mode  of  trial  in  civil  cafes. 

The  complaint  of  the  Congrefs,  with  regard 
to  the  Bill  for  fhutting  the  Port  of  Bolton,  is  ri- 
diculous as  well  as  unjuft,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
that  place  had  it  in  their  own  power  to  remove 
the  grievance.  The  deftrudtion  of  the  Eaft-India 
Company’s  tea,  at  Bolton,  is  well  known  to  have 
been  the  deliberate  a£t  of  a very  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants.  To  obtain  reparation  by  the 
common  courfe  of  law  was  impoflible,  where  the 
number  of  the  offenders  fcreened  them  effedtu- 
ally  from  juftice.  It  was  a public  crime,  and  the 
puniftiment  ought  to  have  been  general.  In  pur- 
fuance  of  that  plan  of  tendernefs,  which  has  been 
fatally  loft  on  the  Americans,  the  Bill  for  fuf- 
pending  the  trade  of  Bofton  was  rendered  condi- 
tional. A door  was  left  open  for  an  immediate 
reconciliation,  Ihould  the  Affembly  of  Maftachu- 
fet’s-Bay  make  a public  grant,  for  repairing  the 
damage  fuftained,  by  a Company  of  Merchants, 
through  a public  outrage.  Yet  the  Congrefs 
ftigmatize  with  the  name  of  injuftice,  a coer- 
cive ftatute  rendered  abfolutely  necefifary  by 
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the  fhamelefs  depredations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bcfton • and  which  ftatute,  they  themfelves  had 
it  in  their  power  to  terminate,  in  an  inllant,  by 
doing  an  ad  of  common  juftice. 

With  equal  effrontery,  and  with  Hill  lefs  reafon, 
theCongrefs  exclaim  againft  the  alteration  made  in 
the  form  of  the  government  of  Bolton.  With  their 
ufual  fallacy  in  argument,  the  Americans  wifh  to 
eltablifh'  it  as  a maxim  in  polity,  That  Charters 
granted  by  the  crown,  can  neither  be  reverfed  or 
altered  by  the  legislature.  They  might  as 
well  go  at  once  to  the  whole  fupremacy ; and  fave 
themfelves  the  trouble  of  thus  fupporting  a caufe 
untenable  on  any  other  grounds.  The  three 
branches  of  the  Legislature  united  make  daily  al- 
terations in  the  Conllitution  of  Great  Britain  ; and, 
if  their  Supremacy  extends  over  the  whole  empire, 
they  have  the  fame  right  to  alter  the  conllitution 
of  the  American  Colonies,  if  the  Americans 
deny  this  pofition,  all  argument  is  at  an  end ; 
and  they  avow  an  independence,  which,  in  their 
circumftances,  marks  them  out  for  enemies. 
After  all,  this  alteration  of  which  the  Congrefs 
affed  to  complain,  is  no  more  than  putting  the 
inhabitants  of  Malfachufet’s-Bay  on  the  fame 
footing  with  the  other  Colonies.  They  have  re- 
ceived in  miniature  the  counter-part  of  the  con- 
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ftitution  of  the  Mother-Kingdom  ; and  have  they 

a right,  or  can  they  wifh  to  be  more  free  than 
the  freed:  nation  in  the  world  ? 

The  Act  for  regulating  the  Government  of 
Quebec,  furnifties  the  Congrefs  with  an  ample 
held  for  declamation.  To  inveigh  againft  Po-? 
pery  and  Arbitrary  Power  has  been  ever  a fa- 
vourite topic  with  men,  who  wifh  to  profit  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  people.  Had  the  Congrefs 
attended  to  the  general  principles  of  the  Britifh 
Conftitution,  they  might  have  informed  them- 
felves,  that  His  Majefty,  without  the  inter- 
pofition  of  the  two  other  branches  of  the  Legif- 
lature,  might  have  permitted  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  to  remain  for  ever  under  French  laws. 
There  is  no  maxim  in  the  Law  of  England  more 
generally  known  or  lefs  controverted  than,  That 
in  conquered  or  ceded  countries,  which  have  al- 
ready laws  of  their  own,  fuch  laws  remain  in  full 
force,  till  they  are  altered  and  changed  by  the 
Sovereign.  Had  His  Majefty,  therefore,  enter- 
tained fuch  defigns,  as  the  Congrefs  obliquely 
lay  to  his  charge,  why  fhould  he  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  Legiflature  to  execute  what  was  already 
done  by  the  Common  Law  ? The  Congrefs  will 
not,  furely,  affirm,  that  the  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment eftablifhed  by  the  Legiflature  in  Quebec, 
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fs  fo  arbitrary  in  itfelf,  or  fo  fit  for  the  purpofes 
of  defpotifm,  as  the  Conflitution  which  fubfift- 
ed  in  that  Province  under  the  French.  Ought 
they  not  to  confider,  that  no  other  form  of 
government  could  have  been  eftablifhed,  fo 
fuitable  to  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
tenures  of  their  property,  and  the  toleration  of 
their  religion,  to  all  which  they  had  an  undoubt- 
ed right,  by  the  terms  of  their  Capitulation  and 
the  articles  of  the  fubfequent  Treaty  of  Peace  ? 

The  Oppofition  at  home,  as  well  as  the  Patriots 
abroad,  have  found  an  extenfive  fubjedt  for  pa- 
thetic eloquence,  in  the  form  of  Government  now 
eftablifhed  by  Law  in  Canada.  The  former  have 
either  very  treacherous  memories,  or  they  change 
without  any  ceremony  their  opinions  with  their 
fituation.  Under  the  adminiftration  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  Mr.  Morgan,  Lord  Shelburne’s 
Secretary,  was  fent  privately  to  America,  as 
Commifiloner,  to  fettle  and  regulate  a new  code 
for  the  Government  of  Quebec.  The  Governor 
and  Chief  Juftice  of  that  Province,  if  I am  not 
miftaken,  were  joined  with  Morgan  in  this  secret, 
but  important  commiftion.  The  meafure,  it  is  faid, 
was  confidered  by  the  Board  of  Trade;  it  was 
certainly  debated,  if  not  adopted  by  the  Cabinet, 
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ss  far  back  as  the  year  1767,  during  the  plenitude 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham’s  power.  Lord  Camden  was 
Chancellor,  and  gave  his  fandlion  to  regulations 
more  allied  to  Despotism  than  thofe  he  repro- 
bates at  prefent.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  General  Conway,  and  feveral  others  or 
et  that  illuftrious  Band,”  on  whofe  virtues  the  Ame- 
ricans expatiate  with  rapture,  approved  this  popish, 
arbitr  ary, tyrannic  ALfyflemofGovernment*: 
yet  all  thefe  are,  now,  true  Americans,  flrenuous 
Proteftants, Whigs  of  the  ancientmould,  determined 
affertors  of  public  freedom,  avowed  enemies  to 

OPPRESSION,  POPERY,  and  ARBITRARY  POWER.  ! 

The  Congrefs  enumerate,  among  their  com- 
plaints againft  the  Britifh  Legiflature,  the  Refo- 

Ration  of  Parliament  to  give  its  due  force  to  ap 
✓ _ 

unrepealed  ftatute  pafied  in  thetime  of  Henry  VIIL 
It  is  declared  in  the  Refolution,  that  upon  this 
flatute,  treafons  and  mifprifions  of  treafon  com- 
mitted in  any  of  his  Majefty’s  dominions  beyond 
fea,  fubjeci  to  the  Crown  of  Great-Britain,  may 
be  tried  in  England.  Though  this  Refolution  is 
confi-dered  by  the  Congrefs  as  a part  of  the  ideal 


* Lord  Rockingham  had  the  merit  of  fending  a Fopijk  Biihop 
to  Quebec. 
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fyftem  of  enflavement,  with  which  they  charge 
the  King  and  Parliament,  it  contains  no  novelty, 
no  uncommon  ftretch  of  law.  A thoufand  in- 
dances of  the  fame  kind  are  upon  record,  long 
before  the  prefent  difputes  with  America  began. 
One  inftance  is  extremely  remarkable  I mean, 
the  tranfadlions  in  the  Cafe  of  the  Jnfurreddion  in 
Antigua,  intheyear  17x1.  All  the  proceedings  were 
founded  on  the  A <5!  of  Henry  VIII.  Some  of  the 
Infurgents  were  fent  to  England  ; they  were  tried 
upon  that  Statute  ; and  that  circumftance  has  ef- 
tablifhed  a precedent  which  cannot  be  controverted. 
But  had  even  a new  law  of  this  kind  been  made, 
what  reafon  could  the  American  Congrefs  have 
to  complain  ? Have  not  the  prejudices,  infur- 
reftions,  and  even  rebellion  of  their  ovrn  country- 
men totally  interrupted  the  common  courfe  of 
juftice  over  all  the  vaf!  Continent  which  they  in- 
habit •,  and  fhall  the  generality  of  the  crime  be  ad- 
mitted a competent  excufe  again!!  punifhment  ? 

From  condemning  the  Adds  of  the  Legiflature, 
the  Congrefs  pafs  to  complaints  again!!  their  So- 
vereign, as  well  as  his  principal  fervants.  They 
alledge,  that  the  “ Americans  have  inceiTantly 
“ and  ineffectually  befieged  the  Throne  for  ten 

years  ■”  yet  conceal  the  reafon,  which  was. 
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That  their  demands,  rather  than  requelts,  were  fuch 
as  the  Sovereign  could  not  grant,  confiftent  with 
the  powers  veiled  in  him  by  the  Conftitution, 
They  complain,  that  fleets  and  armies  have  been 
fent  to  their  country,  to  enforce  the  coercive  laws 
enabled  by  the  Legidature,  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  its  fupremacy ; yet  they  pafs  over  in 
filence  the  outrages  committed  by  themfelves, 
which  rendered  that  meafure  necelfary.  Did  they 
not  draw  the  fword  with  one  hand,  when  the  other 
was  llretched  forth  with  petitions  for  relief  from 
pretended  grievances  ? Did  they  not  purchafe 
arms,  ammunition,  and  artillery,  form  maga- 
zines, enlift  foldiers,  and  prepare,  in  every  re- 
fpedt,  for  rebellion  and  war,  when  they  affe&ed 
to  fpeak  the  language  of  fubmiflion  and  peace  ? 

All  thefe  are  fa£ls  that  cannot  be  controverted. 
The  Congrefs  know  the  truth,  but  purfue  their 
plan  of  deception.  “ They  hoped  in  vain,”  they 
fay,  <c  for  moderation  in  their  enemies”;  yet  their 
own  conduct  has  been  one  continued  feries  of 
violence,  opprefiion,  and  injuftice.  Having  de- 
claimed their  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign,  dif- 
obeyed the  adls  of  the  Legidature,  deltroyed  the 
property,  and  infulted  the  perfons  of  the  fervants 
of  the  State,  affumed  the  functions  of  fovereignty, 
and  rulhed  into  attual  rebellion ; they  complain 
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©f  a want  of  moderation  in  Government,  for  ex- 
erting the  power  veiled  in  it  by  the  Conftitution, 
for  reftoring  tranquillity,  enforcing  legal  fubmiffion 
to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  for  protecting  the 
injured  and  punilhing  the  guilty. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  their  ftrange  Decla- 
ration,  the  American  Congrefs  appear  to  adapt 
their  reafonings  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  prejudiced, 
and  their  fads  to  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant. 
They  affirm,  that  they  have  uniformly  endea- 
voured to  procure  an  accommodation  with  the 
Mother-Country  j yet  they  reprobate  the  Refolu- 
tion  of  the  Commons,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
which  opened  a fair  channel  for  agreement.  They 
call  the  Refolution  “ an  infidious  manoeuvre,  cal- 
“ culated  to  divide  the  Americans,  and  to  efta- 
“ bliffi  a perpetual  audion  of  taxation,  where 
“ Colony  fhould  bid  againft  Colony,  all  of  them 
“ uninformed  what  ranfom  ffiould  redeem  their 
“ lives  •,  and  thus  to  extort  from  them,  at  the 
“ point  of  the  bayonet,  the  unknown  fums  that 
“ ffiould  be  fufficient  to  gratify,  if  poffible  to 
“ gratify  minifterial  rapacity,  with  the  miferable 
«4  indulgence  left  them  of  raifing,  in  their  own 
“ mode,  the  preferibed  tribute.”  We  may  learn, 
from  this  tedious  and  involved  fentence,  how  much 
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the  Congrefs  have  profited  by  the  fpeeches  of  Pa- 
triotifm  in  the  Britifh  Parliament.  A noted 
Orator,  who  has  been  fufpetted  of  having  penned 
the  declaratory  bill,  (which,  the  Congrefs 
alledge,  contains  the  whole  mafs  of  American 
grievances,)  ufed  almoft  the  fame  words  in  the 
Houle  of  Commons,  on  the  day  the  Refolution 
came  under  debate.  But  former  demerits  have 
been  forgot,  in  what  the  American  Demagogues 
foolifhly  conftrue  into  prefent  fervices. 

To  fhew  the  nature  of  the  Propofition  which  the 
Congrefs  fligmatize  with  the  name  of  an  “ in- 
“ fidious  manoeuvre,”  fome  previous  fadls  mutt 
be  explained.  On  the  fecond  of  February,  a 
Motion  was  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for 
an  Addrefs  to  his  Majefty,  which  was  foon  after 
prefented,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords. 
In  this  Addrefs,  the  two  Houfes  having  ftated 
fome  faffs,  were  induced  to  declare,  that  a rebellion 
a&uallyexifted  at  that  time  in  the  Province  of  Maft 
fachufet’s-bay : That  this  conduft  was  the  more  in- 
excufable,  when  it  was  confidered  with  how  much 
temper  his  Majefty  and  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment had  afled,  in  fupport  of  the  Lav/s  and  Con- 
ftitution  of  Great-Britain  : That  they  were  refolved 
never  fo  far  to  defert  the  truft  repofed  in  them,  as 
to  relinquifti  any  part  of  the  Sovereign  Au- 
thority 
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thority  over  all  his  Majesty’s  Dominions, 
which  the  law  inverted  in  his  Majefty  and  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament : That  the  conduct  of  the 
Americans  was  fufficient  to  convince  them  of  the 
neceflity  of  this  fupremacy  and  power : That, 
however,  they  had  always  been,  and  always  fhould 
be  ready  to  pay  attention  and  regard  to  any  real 
grievances,  which  fliould  be  laid  before  them  in 
a dutiful  and  constitutional  manner : That 
they  requefted  his  Majefty  to  take  the  moft  effec- 
tual meafures  to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  authority  of  the  Supreme  Legirtature : 
And  that  they  were  refolved,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  to  fupport  his  Majefty  againft 
all  rebellious  attempts,  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
juft  rights  of  his  Majefty  and  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament. 

In  this  Addrefs  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament, 
while  they  held  forth  the  Sword  in  one  hand,  evi- 
dently tendered  the  Olive-branch  with  the  other. 
The  Americans  themfelves  were  made  the  ar- 
biters of  their  own  fate.  The  choice  of  war  or 
peace  was  left  in  their  own  hands.  But  as  the  offer 
of  Parliament  to  liften  to  the  real  grievances  of 
the  Colonifts  was  deemed  too  general  to  form  a 
foundation  for  an  agreement  between  them  and  the 
Mother-country,  the  Minifter,  wifhing  to  con- 
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ciiiate  matters  with  America,  even  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  many  Friends  to  this  Country,  laid 
before  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fome  explicit 
propositions,  which  might  anfwer  that  end.  Ac* 
cordingly,  on  the  twentieth  of  February,  the  fol- 
lowing Propofitions  were  introduced  to  a Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  Houfe,  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer:  44  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
44  Committee,  that  when  the  Governor,  Council, 

44  and  Afiembly,  or  General  Court  of  his  Majefty’s 
44  Provinces  or  Colonies  {hall  propofe  to  make  pro- 
44  vifion  according  to  their  refpedlive  conditions, 

44  circumftances,  and  lituations,  for  contributing 
44  their  proportion  to  the  common  defence;  fuch 
44  proportion  to  be  railed  under  the  authorities  of 
44  the  General  Court,  or  General  Afiembly  of  fuch 
44  Province  or  Colony,  and  difpofable  by  Parlia- 
44  ment ; and  (hall  engage  to  make  provifion  alfo 
44  for  the  fupport  of  the  Civil  Government,  and 
44  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  fuch  Province 
44  or  Colony  ; it  will  be  proper,  if  fuch  propofal 
44  {hall  be  approved  by  his  Majefty  in  Parliament, 
44  and  for  fo  long  as  fuch  provifion  lhall  be  made 
44  accordingly,  to  forbear  in  refpedt  of  fuch  Pro- 
44  vince,  or  Colony,  to  levy  any  duties,  tax,  or 
44  afiefiment,  or  to  impofe  any  further  duty,  tax, 
44  or  afiefiment,  except  only  fuch  duties  as  it  may 
p be  expedient  to  impofe  for  the  regulation  of 
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“ Commerce*,  the  nett  produce  of  the  duties  laft 
“ mentioned,  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  fuch 
“ Province,  Colony,  or  Plantation  refpe&ively.” 

This  Refolution,  which  was  carried  by  a great 
majority,  plainly  marked  the  ground  for  a nego- 
tiation, and  an  equitable  agreement  with  the  Co- 
lonies. It  was  moderate,  comprehenfive,  and 
explicit.  It  named  the  perfons  from  whom  the 
propofals  muft  come,  and  thofe  to  whom  they  were 
to  be  made.  The  end  and  purpofe  of  the  Con- 
tribution were  explained.  The  appropriation  of 
the  expected  revenue  was  fpecified,  and  precluded 
every  fufpicion  of  its  being  mifapplied.  Though 
the  offer  was  conditional,  it  was  plainly  conclu- 
five,  as  long  as  the  Americans  themfelves  fhould 
adhere  to  the  agreement.  They  had  it  in  their 
power  to  tax  themfelves,  the  great  point  for  which 
they  profeffed  to  contend  ; and  the  only  right  re- 
ferved  by  the  Legiflature  was  to  determine  the 
quantum  of  the  fupply  ; and  they  alone  can  de- 
termine it,  as  being  the  fupreme  power,  who  are 
the  foie  judges  of  what  is  necefiary  to  fupport  the 
State.  The  Propofition,  upon  the  whole,  was  at 
least  as  favourable  to  the  pretenfions  of  the 
Americans,  as  to  the  claims  of  the  Mother-Country. 
The  former,  therefore,  mull  have  accepted  rhe 
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propofal,  had  what  they  held  forth  to  the  Public 
formed  the  real  principles  of  their  oppofition. 

The  Minority  in  Parliament,  who  deemed  no- 
thing fo  fatal  to  their  own  views,  as  an  agreement 
with  the  Americans,  upon  equitable,  and  confe- 
quently  permanent  terms,  oppofed  this  Propor- 
tion as  infidious  in  its  nature,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  rendered  obfcure  and  perplexed  in  its  lan- 
guage. The  American  Demagogues,  whofe  in- 
fluence can  only  exift  in  the  midft  of  anarchy  and 
confufion,  oppofed  it  with  fimilar  views.  The 
latter,  indeed,  have  approved  fo  much  of  the 
sentiments,  or  rather  professions  of  the  former, 
that  thev  have,  in  their  Declaration,  echoed  back 
their  very  words  in  Parliament.  The  argument 
before  went  only  to  the  claim  of  the  Americans 
to  be  permitted,  in  their  Afiemblies,  to  fettle  the 
mode  of  Taxation.  They  then  demanded  an  ex- 
clufive  privilege  of  fixing  the  amount  or  quan- 
tum of  the  fupply ; and  now  they  will  give  no 
fupply  at  all.  But  if  neither  the  mode  nor  the 
quantum  is  to  be  left  in  the  power  of  Parliament, 
what  power  has  Parliament  left,  with  regard  to 
the  taxing  of  the  Americans  ? Ought  the  British 
Legislature  to  lay  humbly  the  wants  of  the 
Jtiblic  before  the  petty  Legislatures  of 
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America,  and  requeft  their  aid  for  the  general 
fupport  of  Government  ? What  would  this  be,  but 
the  total  emancipation  of  the  Colonies  from  that 
fupremacy  for  which  we  contend  ? 

The  Americans,  formerly,  declared  themfelves 
willing  to  contribute  to  the  exigences  and  expences 
of  the  State,  provided  the  demand  fhould  come  by 
requifition  from  the  King,  and  not  by  an  imme- 
diate exertion  of  Parliamentary  authority.  This 
offer  his  Majefty  declined,  with  that  patriotifm 
which  has  uniformly  marked  his  own  meafures, 
during  his  reign.  Anxious  for  the  happinefs  of 
all  his  fubje&s,  he  chofe  to  be  the  Monarch  of 
one  great  and  free  nation,  rather  than  the  Sove- 
reign of  a number  of  petty  States,  weakened  by  their 
own  difunion.  Had  his  Majefty  been  actuated  by 
thofe  motives  of  ambition,  which  are  not  uncom- 
mon among  Princes,  he  would  have  eagerly  clofed 
with  the  offers  of  the  Americans.  Inftead  of  mak- 
ing himfelf  dependent,  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
dignity,  upon  the  grants  of  one  Affembly,  he  might 
have  extricated  himfelf  from  even  the  fear  of  pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  by  a proper  management  of 
many  Affemblies.  The  Reprefentatives  of  one  Pro- 
vince might  be  gratified  into  the  views  of  the 
Crown,  from  the  revenue  of  another  Britifn  Mem- 
bers might  receive  the  wages  of  corruption  in 
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America-,  and  American  Reprefentatives  be  feng 
for  the  price  of  their  votes  to  this  Kingdom. 

But  fucceeding  events  have  demonftrated,  that  the 
Americans  were  not  fincere,  in  any  one  of  their 
declarations,  in  favour  of  an  amicable  accommoda- 
tion. The  Propofitions  voted,  on  the  20th  of  Fe- 
bruary, came  up  to  their  own  former  demands ; yet 
they  evaded  them,  by  treating  them  as  infidious. 
The  truth  is,  they  knew  their  own  demerits  to- 
wards this  Country,  and  they  could  not  believe, 
that  propofals  fo  highly  favourable  could  have 
been,  on  her  part,  fincere.  One  good,  however, 
has  refulted  from  the  Propofitions.  The  Colonies, 
by  rejedting  them,  have  left  no  doubt  remaining 
concerning  their  real  intentions.  They  confine  no 
longer  their  claims  to  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
taxing  themfelves.  They  aim,  evidently,  at  a 
total  independence  in  all  matters  whatfoever  * 
and  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Adt  of 
Navigation.  They  have  long  made  fecret  butmoft 
dangerous  encroachments  On  this  palladium  of 
our  Commerce.  They  now  publickly  avow  their 
refolution  to  pay  no  regard  to  any  Parliamentary 
reftridlions,  whether  ancient  or  recent,  on  their 
Commerce.  They  now  openly  trade  all  over  Eu- 
rope •,  and  the  obtaining  the  privilege,  which  they 
have,  at  length,  ufurped,  has  been  the  primary 
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caufe  of  their  refinance  to  Parliament.  The 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  this  Country 
have  been  long  no  ftrangers  to  this  American  po- 
licy ; yet  the  Congrefs  have  the  effrontery  to  ex- 
peCt,  that  the  mercantile  intereft  of  Great  Britain 
will  efpoufe  their  caule. 

The  American  Congrefs,  having  in  a loofe, 
curfory,  and  fuperficial  manner,  advanced  fome 
pretended  arguments,  to  juftify  their  rebellion* 
defeend  to  the  mifreprefentation  of  faCts,  with  the 
fame  defign.  They  affirm,  “ That  General  Gage, 
“ who  had  occupied  Boflon  as  a garrifon,  lent  out 
“ a large  detachment  of  his  army,  on  the  19th 
“ of  April,  who  made  an  unprovoked  affault  on 
“ the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Bofion,  at 
“ Lexington.”  On  this  allegation  of  the  Con- 
grefs, it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  rebellions 
conduft  of  the  Town  of  Bofton,  where  all  the  au- 
thority of  legal  government  had  been  long  extin- 
guifhed  by  the  tyranny  of  a rabble  inftigated  by 
factious  leaders,  had  rendered  a force  neceffary  in 
that  place,  to  reftore  order  and  tranquillity,  to 
proteCt  the  innocent,  and  to  reftrain  the  exceffes  of 
the  turbulent  and  guilty.  That  the  military  pre- 
parations made  in  all  parts  of  the  Province,  and 
efpecially  at  the  Town  of  Concord,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  oppofing  all  legal  authority, 
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induced  and  even  forced  General  Gage  (though 
fatally  too  latej  to  fend  out  a detachment  of  the 
troops  under  his  command,  to  prevent  hoftilities, 
by  feizing  the  means  of  carrying  them  on.  That 
feme  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Province,  in  “ war- 
“ like  array,”  flood  in  the  way  of  this  detach- 
ment, with  arms  in  their  hands  •,  and  that  when  or- 
dered to  remove  in  a peaceable  manner,  they 
made  “ an  unprovoked  affault”  on  his  Majefty’s 
troops,  by  firing  first  upon  them,  and  killing 
feme,  and  wounding  many. 

The  audacity  of  the  Congrefs,  in  afferting 
falsehoods,  demands  a brief  detail  of  the  truth. 
General  Gage,  having  been  informed,  that  arms, 
ammunition,  cannon,  and  other  implements  of 
war,  had  been  collefted  in  the  town  of  Concord, 
ordered  a detachment  of  the  Army  to  march  with 
all  poffible  fecrecy  to  that  place.  He  gave 
orders  to  the  detachment,  to  obferve  the  mod 
drift  difeipline,  and  to  refent  no  infults  offered 
them  by  the  country  people,  except  aftual  hof- 
tilities. The  General’s  orders  were,  in  truth,  tco 
implicitly  obferved.  There  was  not  one  loaded 
musquet  in  the  whole  detachment,  except  thofe 
in  the  hands  of  fifty  Marines,  who  formed  the 
van,  when  they  were  fired  upon,  by  the  country 
people,  at  Lexington.  The  affidavits  of  the 
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rebels,  on  this  fubjedt,  are  impositions  and  perjuries. 
There  is  not  a man,  whether  officer  or  foldier,  in 
the  whole  detachment,  confifting  of  800  men, 
but  is  ready,  in  the  mold  Solemn  manner,  to 
atteft  the  truth  of  this  fadt. 

It  were  tp  be  wifhed,  for  the  honour  of  the 
infurgents,  that  their  barbarous  cruelty  to 
the  wounded  foldiers,  were  more  problematical 
than  their  firing  first  on  the  King’s  troops.  The 
ibldiers  who  fell  by  the  firfl  fire  of  the  rebels,  were 
found  fcalped,  when  the  detachment  returned 
from  Concord  to  Lexington  Bridge.  Two  fol- 
diers who  lay  wounded  on  the  field,  and  had  been 
fcalped  by  the  favage  Provincials,  were  if  ill  breath- 
ing. They  appeared,  by  the  traces  of  blood,  to 
have  rolled  in  the  agonies  of  this  horrid  Species  of 
death,  Several  yards  from  the  place  where  they 
had  been  fcalped.  Near  thefe  unfortunate  men, 
another  dreadful  object  prefented  itlelf.  A Sol- 
dier who  had  been  flightly  wounded,  appeared 
with  his  eyes  torn  out  of  their  Sockets,  by  the  bar- 
barous mode  of  goocing,  a word  and  practice  pe- 
culiar  to  the  Americans.  Humanity  forbids  us 
to  dwell  longer  on  this  Scene  of  horror.  The 
rebels,  to  break  the  force  of  accufation,  began  to 
recriminate.  They  laid  Several  inffances  of  wanton 
cruelty  to  the  charge  of  the  troops  •,  yet  nothing  is 
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better  afcertained,  than  that  not  one  of  the  foldiers 
ever  quitted  the  road,  eicher  upon  their  march  or 
return  from  Concord. 

The  Congrefs  ftigmatize  the  expedition  to  Lex- 
ington and  Concord,  with  the  epithets  ‘"ofan  un- 
tc  provoked  and  wanton  affault.”  Was  the  col- 
lecting warlike  implements  at  Concord,  railing 
men  throughout  the  Province,  difciplining  troops 
in  every  diftriCt,  forming  magazines,  purchafing 
ammunition,  and  preparing  arms,  no  provocation  ? 
Were  not  the  whole  Country  affembled  before  they 
knew  of  this  expedition  ? And  was  not  their  be- 
ing fo  completely  provided  with  the  means  of  re- 
pelling hoftilities,  afufficient  proof,  that  they  had 
previoufly  refolved  to  commence  them  ? Could 
ten  thousand  men,  the  number  that  attacked 
(though  at  a prudent  distance)  the  troops  on 
their  retreat,  have  been  collected  by  accident,  or 
called  together  by  a ludden  alarm  ? Are  not  the 
Cone-refs  confcious  to  themfelves,  and  was  not  Ge- 
neral  G ge  fufficiently  apprized,  that  the  people 
of  Maffachufets-Bay  had  determined  to  begin  hof- 
tilities,  had  the  expedition  to  Concord  never  hap- 
pened  ? The  truth  is,  the  march  of  the  troops  had 
only  haftened  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  rebellion 
fettled  before  in  the  fecret  Councils  of  the  Provin- 
cial Congrefs. 
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The  affertions  of  the  Congrefs  concerning 
tranfadtions  within  the  town  of  Bolton,  are  as 
utterly  devoid  of  truth,  as  their  account  of  what 
happened  in  the  country.  The  hofcile  intentions 
of  thofe  within,  were  as  apparent  as  the  rebellion 
of  their  brethren  without  was  certain.  The 
great  law  of  felf-defence  muft  therefore  havejufti- 
fied  General  Gage  for  having  deprived  the  former 
of  arms,  which  they  almoft  avowedly  intended 
to  raife  againft  all  legal  authority.  After  the  fkir- 
mifh  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  ail  fupplies  from 
the  country  were  cut  off  from  the  town  of  Bofton. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  defired  to  remove,  with 
their  effedts.  Their  requeft  was  granted  but  it 
was  at  the  fame  time  demanded,  that  they  fhould 
deliver  up  their  arms.  This  was,  at  brft,  ap- 
proved by  all  •,  but  great  clamours  foon  after  fol- 
lowed. Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  well  af- 
fedted,  or  pretended  to  be  well  affedled  to  Go- 
vernment, ailedged,  that  none  but  the  ill-inclined 
fhewed  any  inclination  to  remove ; and  that  when 
they  fhould  become  fafe  with  their  effedts,  the 
town  would  be  fct  on  fire.  A great  demur  having 
alfo  arifen  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  effects, 
whether  merchandise  was  included;  and  the 
General  being  likewife  fenfible,  that  the  per- 
mitting articles  of  that  kind  to  be  carried  to  the 
rebels,  might  flrcngthen  them  in  their  refift ance  * 
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he  retained  the  goods.  But  they  are  {fill  fafely 
kept  for  the  owners,  fhould  they  either  continue 
faithful,  or  feize  his  Majefty’s  mercy,  and  return 
to  their  duty. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  Declaration,  as  it  is 
not  fupported  by  truth,  is  addreffed  to  the  paf- 
fions.  The  Congrefs  complain,  with  an  attempt 
at  the  pathos,  “ of  the  feparation  of  wives  from 
44  their  hufbands,  children  from  their  parents,  and 
44  the  aged  and  lick  from  their  relations  and 
44  friends.”  But  is  it  not  notorious  to  the  whole 
world,  that  this  separation,  which  the  Con- 
grefs affedt  to  lament,  was  the  necelfary  confe- 
quence  of  the  rebellion  of  their  countrymen  ? Did 
they  not  furround  the  town  of  Bofton,  with  an 
armed  force,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  deftroy- 
ing  his  Majefty’s  forces.  Generals,  and  Governor? 
And  were  the  gates  to  be  left  open  44  to  let  ruin 
44  enter,”  as  one  cf  their  own  writers  ex- 
preftes  himfelf  ? Have  the  people  of  Bofton  fuf- 
fered  more  hardfliips  than  the  inhabitants  of  be- 
fieged  towns  ufually  fuffer?  Have  they  not  even 
fuffered  fewer  reftraints  than  men  in  their  ftuation 
had  reafon  to  expetff  ? Was  not  Dr.  Warren,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Provincial  Congrefs,  a notorious 
abettor  of  the  infurredtion,  a nominal  General  in  a 
rebel  army,  permitted  to  come  into  Bolton,  under 
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pretence  of  vifiting  a fick  friend,  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  adion  on  Bunker’s-hill,  where  he  was 
killed  in  arms  againft  his  King  andCountry  ? Is  this 
a mark  of  thofe  cruel  reftraints,  thofe  melancholy 
reparations,  of  which  the  Congrefs  complain  ? But 
their  bufinefs  is  to  engage  the  paffions,  where 
they  cao  make  no  impreffion  with  their  arguments. 

In  the  next  paragraph  of  their  Declaration,  the 
Congrefs,  with  their  ufual  want  of  impartiality 
and  fairnefs,  mention  the  consequences  of  their 
own  rebellion,  as  the  caufe  of  their  taking  up 
arms.  They  obferve,  that  General  Gage  iffued  a 
Proclamation,  “ declaring  all  the  inhabitants  of 
“ MalTachufets-Bay  rebels,  fufpending  the  courfe 
“ of  the  Common  Law,  and  publifhing  inftead 
“ thereof  the  ufe  and  exercife  of  the  Law  Martial.”* 
But,  did  he  declare  them  rebels  till  they  had  at- 
tacked his  Majefty’s  troops,  feized  his  forts  and 
garrifons,  befieged  his  army  in  the  capital  of  the 
Province,  and  not  only  interrupted  the  common 
courfe  of  juflice,  but  even  totally  annihilated  all 
legal  authority  ? It  is  with  peculiar  effrontery,  that 
the  Congrefs  number  the  fufpenfion  of  the  common 
courfe  of  juftice  among  their  grievances,  after  all 
law  and  order  had  been  trodden  under  foot  by 
their  own  countrymen. 

* This  he  was  authorifed  to  do,  as  civil  Governor,  by  a Law 
paffed  in  the  Province,  many  years  ago. 
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With  the  fame  degree  of  arrogant  folly  the 
Congreis  complain,  that  “ their  countrymen  were 
“ killed  on  Bunker’s-hill,  that  Charles-town  was 
“ burnt  to  the  ground,  that  their  fhips  and  veffels 
“ have  been  feized,  that  their  fupplies  of  provi- 
“ fions  have  been  intercepted,  that  General  Carle- 
tc  ton  is  mitigating  the  Canadians  and  Indians 
“ agamft  them,  ana  that  domeftic  enemies  are  en- 
tc  couraged  to  attack  them.”  All  thefe  things 
may  certainly  have  happened  ; but  have  they  not 
happened  in  confequence  of  their  own  rebellion  ? 
Have  they  a right  to  attack  others,  and  have 
others  no  right  to  defend  themfelves  ? Do  the  in- 
habitants of  MalTachufet3  Bay  think,  that  as  they 
have  broken  through  all  the  ties  that  bind  the 
fubjedl  to  the  Sovereign,  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  nations  ought  alfo  to  be  fufpended  to  gratify 
their  ambition,  to  flatter  their  folly,  to  favour 
their  extravagant  fchemes  of  independence?  To 
the  above  imaginary  catalogue  of  American 
grievances,  may  beoppofed  thejufl:  complaints  of 
Great-Britain.  Have  not  the  rebels  carried  their 
hoftikties  to  every  corner  againft  the  Parent-State, 
that  firfl;  gave  them  exiftence,  and  reared  them  to 
profperity  ? Have  they  not  attacked  her  troops  at 
Lexington  and  at  Concord,  fired  upon  Bolton, 
burnt  the  Light-boufe,  taken  Ticonderago  and 
Crown  Point,  and  even  penetrated  into  Canada  ? 
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And  have  they  not  ufed  every  artifice  to  inftigatc 
the  Savages  to  make  war  on  their  Sovereign  and 
Mother-Country  ? Aimed  all  thefe  injuries  pre- 
ceded the  jud  exertions  of  this  Kingdom  to  punilh 
their  rebellion. 

The  conclufion  of  the  Declaration,  though  la-* 
boured,  contains  nothing  but  empty  declamation, 
and  therefore  merits  little  notice.  The  fame  dis- 
regard to  truth,  or  rather  the  fame  attention  to 
mifreprefentation,  which  diftinguifhes  the  reft  of 
that ftrange  compofition,  is  carried  down  to  the  end. 
They  alledge,  46  that  they  are  reduced  to  the  al- 
44  ternative  of  chufing  an  unconditional  fub- 
44  million  to  tyranny,  or  refiftance  by  force.”  The 
Congrefs  Surely  forget,  or  it  fuits  the  hr.  purpofe 
to  pafs  over  in  filence,  the  favourable  (perhaps  too 
favourable)  conditions  offered  to  them,  by  the  Re- 
folution  of  the  Commons,  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary lad.  The  terms  couched  in  that  Re fol vi- 
rion were  fo  obvioudy  advantageous  to  America, 
that  the  Oppofition  in  Parliament  declared  them 
insidious  • or,  in  other  words,  44  too  o-ood  to  be 
“ fincere.”  An  amicable  fetdement  had  ceafed 
to  have  been  an  objeft  with  the  Demagogues 
abroad  and  it  would  have  ruined  the  fchemes 
of  the  Faction  at  home.  The  former  derived 
their  influence,  confequence,  and  power,  from 
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anarchy  and  confufion.  They  could  exift  only- 
in  a ftorm  The  reftorarion  of  peace  and  tran- 
quility mufc  have  reduced  them  to  their  original 
infignificance ; and  as  for  the  latter,  rendered 
defperate  by  difappointed  ambition,  they  would 
not  hcfitate  to  ruin  their  Country,  to  procure  the 
fall  of  [heir  rivals. 

Such  being  the  ftate  of  opinions  among  the 
leaders  of  Fablion  on  both  fides  of  the  Atlantic, 
tc  refinance  by  force  became  naturally  the  choice 
“of  the  Congrefs.”  To  deceive  an  unhappy  peo- 
ple, over  whole  minds  they  had  eflablifhed  a tempo- 
rary dominion,  they  boaft  ot  “ their  perfect  union, 
“ and  their  great  internal  refources  -,  and  that 
“ foreign  afiiltance  is  attainable.”  As  to  the  firft, 
we  have  no  reafon  to  give  it  implicit  credit.  The 
ihew  of  unanimity,  which  now  fubfifts  in  America, 
appears,  from  undoubted  information,  to  be  the 
effebt  of  fear,  more  than  any  love  for  the  defpe- 
rate caufe  of  the  rebels.  Men  of  property  are, 
from  i.ntereft,  enemies  to  confufion  5 and  the  in- 
telligent, forefeeing  the  inevitable  iffue  of  hoftilities 
again!!  the  invincible  power  of  a mighty  Erbpire, 
are  averfe  to  a conteft,  that,  on  the  fide  of  the 
Americans,  muft  terminate  in  rain.  But  both 
are  terrified  into  filence  by  the  tyranny  of  a milled 
rabble  j or  their  still  voice  is  drowned  in  the 
clamours  of  Faftion  and  tumult  of  Party. 
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The  internal  resources  of  the  Americans 
are  as  problematical,  as  their  unanimity  in  rebel’ 
lion.  Confift  thefe  mighty  refources  in  a wretched 
Paper-currency,  eftablifhed  on  no  oftenfible  fund 
of  credit;  and  voted  by  an  illegal  Aficmbly,whofe 
authority  is  feeble,  on  account  of  its  novelty,  and 
tranfitory,  as  it  arifes  from  temporary  prejudices  ? 
Should  force,  or  even  folly,  ftamp  a domeftic 
value  on  the  pajle- board  dollars  of  the  Congrefs, 
what  foreign  nation  will  receive  them  for  its  manu- 
factures and  commodities  ? Are  the  Americans 
ttremfelves  capable  of  furnifhing  all  the  great 
implements  neceffary  for  the  profecution  of 
war  ? Can  they  fupply  their  armies  with  tents, 
with  powder,  with  cannon,  or  with  mufquets  ? 
Is  any  one  of  thefe  articles  manufactured  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  in  America?  And  how  can  they 
be  procured  in  Europe,  with  the  wretched  cur- 
rency of  the  General  Congrefs  ? 

The  Colonifts,  had  not  reafon  been  warped  by 
prejudice  in  every  part  of  their  conduct,  might 
have  forefeen,  that  their  commencing  a war  de- 
prived them  inftantly  of  the  refources  for  carrying 
it  on.  Their  whole  Coaft  is  lined,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  at  this  very  moment,  with  our  fhips  of 
war,  to  put  a total  flop  to  their  Commerce.  They 
have,  therefore,  loft  at  one  ftroke  their  whole 
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trade  in  Corn  and  Rice  with  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  Mediterranean  •,  which,  at  a moderate 
computation,  brought  annually  One  Million  Five 
Hundred  Thoufand  Pounds  to  North  America. 
They  have  lolt  the  fupplying  our  own  Weft-India 
I Hands,  as  well  as  thofe  of  other  nations,  with 
provifions ; a branch  of  Commerce  eftimated  little 
fhort  of  a Million  annually.  They  have  loft  their 
Fifhery,  an  article  too  great  for  computation* 
and  they  have  loft  the  exportation  to  Great-Britain 
of  commodities  which  would  not  have  anfwered  in 
any  other  market,  had  the  fea  remained  open  to 
their  Navigation. 

But  if  the  Americans  have  little  reafon  to  de- 
pend on  domestic  resources,  they  have  ftill 
lefs  to  hope  from  foreign  aid.  Will  France,  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  her  finances,  involve  herfelf  in 
a ruinous  and  expenfive  war,  to  gratify  the  re- 
venge of  a Fadlion  in  this  Country,  or  to  favour 
the  ambition  of  Demagogues  beyond  the  Atlantic  ? 
Will  Spain  give  her  afiiftance  to  raife  an  indepen- 
dent Empire  in  America?  Will  fhe  encourage 
her  own  American  fu  bj  efts  to  rife  againft  her  au- 
thority, by  abetting  the  rebellion  of  the  American 
fubjefts  of  Great-Britain?  Can  either  Branch  of 
the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  be  fo  blind  to  its  own  in- 
tereft,  as  to  wifti  to  fee  a Sovereign  State  erefted 
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fo  near  its  fettlements,  which  from  their  proximity, 
their  produce,  and  their  wealth,  mud,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  become  objefts  of  invafion,  depreciation, 
and  conqued?  What  has  either  France  or  Spain 
to  fear  from  this  kingdom,  whofe  intereft  confifh 
folelv  in  preserving  what  die  has  already  acquired  ? 
But  have  not  both  every  thing  to  fear,  fhould  a 
new  Sovereignty  dart  up  in  America,  in  which  a 
want  of  refources  would,  in  fome  degree,  juftify 
the  providing  itfelf  at  the  expence  of  wealthy 
neighbours  ? 

Having  endeavoured  to  terrify  Great-Britain 
with  their  domestic  refources  and  foreign  aids*, 
the  Congrefs  thinking,  perhaps,  they  had  gone 
too  far,  conclude  with  affurances,  that  “ they  have 
not  yet  determined  to  diffolve  their  union  with 
“ the  Mother-Country.”  But  that  union,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  fequel,  mud  not  be  condrued  into 
subordination,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans. 
The  general  fuprernacy  of  the  Legiflature,  which 
by  pervading  the  whole  Britidi  Empire  renders 
it  one  State,  mud  not,  it  feems,  crofs  the  At- 
lantic, but  in  fuch  proportions  as  may  fuit  the  in- 
clinations of  the  Congrefs.  “ They  have  taken 
“ up  arms,”  as  they  openly  avow,  “ againft  that 
Supremacy;”  and  “they  will  not  lay  them  down 
“ till  hodilities  fhall  ceafe  on  the  part  of  Great- 
Britain.”  This  is  the  Ultimatum  offered  by  the 
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Congrefs : Withdraw  your  armies,  recal  your 
fleets,  and  you  may  have  peace  from  the  Ameri- 
cans ; for,  as  t£  they  fight  not  for  conqueft,”  they 
do  not  yet  mean  to  transfer  hoftilities  into  the 
heart  of  thefe  kingdoms ! 

The  haughty  Monarch  who  dreamt  of  univerfal 
monarchy  in  the  laft  century,  could  fcarcely  have 
expreffed  himfelf  in  more  infolent  terms  to  the 
petty  Princes  furrounding  his  dominions,  than  the 
Congrefs  have  done  to  the  powerful  Empire  to 
which  they  owe  the  allegiance  of  fubjebfs.  Some 
allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  their  ignorance, 
and  a great  deal  for  the  petulance  of  men  new  to 
confequence  and  authority  but,  even  in  that 
cafe,  the  infolence  of  the  Declaration  is  calculated 
to  raife  indignation,  as  well  as  contempt.  The 
Congrefs,  however,  are  only  the  echoes  of  a def- 
perate  Faclion  in  this  Kingdom,  who  have  uni- 
formly, in  their  public  exhibitions,  degraded  the 
ifrength,  power,  and  authority  of  Great- Britain, 
to  exalt  America  on  the  ruins.  With  an  effron- 
tery without  example  in  any  other  age  or  nation, 
these  men  affume  the  name  of  Patriots,  yet  lay 
the  honour,  dignity,  and  reputation  of  their 
Country  under  the  feet  of  her  rebellious  fubjects. 
With  a peculiar  refinement  on  Parricide,  they  bind 
the  hands  of  the  Mother,  while  they  plant  a 
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dagger  in  thofe  of  the  Daughter,  to  ftab  her  t® 
the  heart  *,  and  to  finiih  the  horrid  picture,  they  fmile 
at  the  mifchief  they  have  done,  and  look  round  to 
the  fpe&ators  for  applaufe. 

It  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  Declara- 
tion, which  ought  to  contain  all  the  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Americans,  contains,  in  fadt,  no- 
thing that  does  not  militate  again!!  their  caufe. 
The  right  of  taxing  all  the  fubjects  of  the  Em- 
pire, for  the  general  iupport  of  the  State,  is  a 
part  of  that  Supremacy  which  the  firft  principles  of 
the  Conftitution  have  veiled  in  the  Britifh  Legifla- 
ture.  This  Supremacy  has  been  exerted  by  Par- 
liament, and  admitted  by  the  Americans,  ever 
fince  their  anceftors  migrated  from  thefe  kingdoms. 
If  they  now  deny  it,  by  that  very  a<5t  they  ceafe 
to  be  fubjefts,  and  become  rebels.  But  granting, 
for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  Taxation  is  no  part 
of  the  fupremacy  of  Parliament,  the  very  condudt 
of  the  Americans  not  only  juilifies,  but  even 
renders  it  abfolutely  neceiTary,  that  a precedent 
fnould  be  made.  They  own,  te  that  their  internal 
c‘  refources  are  great.”  The  inability  of  con- 
tributing to  ths  necefiities  of  a State,  from  whom 
they  have  derived  their  origin,  their  Support,  their 
protection,  and  their  profperity,  is  no  longer  a 
pretence ; and  if  they  will  give  no  Revenue  as 
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fubjech,  they  owe  a debt  as  allies.  They  affed 
to  maintain  armies  by  land.  They  threaten  to  fend 
fleets  to  fea.  They  alledge,  that  their  refources  are 
capable  of  lupporting  a rebellion  againft  the  Mo- 
ther-Country, yet  they  juftify  that  rebellion  by 
the  demand  made  by  the  Mother-Country,  for  their 
baring  a part  of  their  own  future  expences. 

That  the  former  expences  of  America  have 
drawn  from  Great-Britain  an  incredible  treafure, 
may  be  feen  from  the  following  authentic  eftimate. 
We  {hall  begin  this  eftimate  with  the  acceffion  of 
the  Houfe  of  Hanover  to  the  Throne  of  thefe 


Kingdoms. 

>’rom  the  year  1714  to  the  year  I77J» 
the  money  voted  by  Parliament,  for  the 
forces  employed  in  defence  oi  the  Co- 
lonies, amounts  to 

Grants  in  Parliament,  for  rewards,  encou- 
ragement, and  indemnification  to  the 
Americans,  during  the  laft  war  - - 

bounties  on  American  commodities  to  the 
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Sums  granted  to  the  Colonies,  xor  the 
fupport  of  their  Civil  Government  and 
Provincial  Forces  - - ' 

Extraordinary  expences  for  forts,  garri- 
10ns,  ordnance  itores,  transports,  car- 
riages, provifions,  may  be  eftimated 
equal  to  the  expences  of  the  forces  - 
Expences  of  fleets  and  naval  ftations 
employed  and  eftablifhed  in  America 
for  its  defence  may  be  eilimated  at  - 
Annual  prefents  to  the  American  Indians, 
for  abftaining  from  hoftilities  againft  the 
Colonies,  and  for  the  ceffion  of  lands,  - 
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To  this  amazing  fum  might  be  added,  by 
implication,  the  other  expences  of  the  two  laft 
Wars.  The  former  of  thofe  wars  was  undertaken 
for  the  protection  of  the  American  Commerce,  or 
rather  American  smuggling,  to  the  Spanilh  Co- 
lonies. We  entered  into  the  latter  for  the 
defence  of  the  Colonifts  •,  we  carried  it  on  for  their 
fecurity  •,  and  terminated  it  for  their  sole  advan- 
tage. The  two  laft  Wars  have  coft  this  Country, 
at  a moderate  computation,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions.  To  this  extraordinary  wafte 
of  treafure,  what  have  the  Colonies  to  oppofe 
to  balance  the  account  ? Is  it  a languid  Com- 
merce, which  fcarcely  makes  its  returns  once  in 
three  years  ? 

We  have  heard  much  (indeed,  a great  deal 
too  much)  of  this  Commerce  from  fa&ious  men 
on  both  fides  of  the  Atlantic.  This  is  the  mighty 
engine  which  they  wield  over  the  heads  of  the 
ignorant  ; the  great  bug-bear  with  which  they 
terrify  the  timid.  To  eftimate  the  value  of  the 
American  trade  with  any  degree  of  precifion,  is 
impoflible.  The  accounts  kept  in  the  Cuftom- 
houle  are  no  authorities.  When  exports  pay 
no  duty,  a door  is  opened  to  falfe  entries.  The 
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vanity  of  fome  Merchants,  the  interert  of  others, 
too  frequently  induce  them  to  magnify,  beyond 
meafure,  the  quantity  of  their  export  trade.  Be- 
fides,  the  mercantile  abettors  of-  American  refin- 
ance thought  they  ferved  the  Colonies,  whilft  they 
gratified  their  own  private  views.  We  may  con- 
clude, that  the  Commerce  with  North-America 
has  been  greatly  over-rated,  as  the  total  loss  of 
it  has  not  affeCted  this  Kingdom.  We  ought,  per- 
haps, to  afcribe  to  its  insignificance  what  we 
are  taught  to  attribute  to  an  increase  in  other 
channels  of  trade. 

Like  all  monopolies,  the  Commerce  with  North- 
America,  fuch  as  it  has  been,  was  much  more  pro- 
fitable to  the  Merchant,  than  advantageous  to  the 
Manufacturer.  One-third  of  thiscommercewith  any 
State  in  Europe  (from  which  the  returns  are  an- 
nual) would  have  brought  equal  profit  to  the  ma- 
nufacturer, and  would  have  enabled  him  to  em- 
ploy an  equal  number  of  hands.  Political  im- 
porters will  not  fail  to  advance  magnificent  fictions 
on  this  head,  and  the  ignorant  cannot  ceale  to  give 
them  credit.  On  a fubjeCt  where  proofs  are  fo  diffi- 
cult to  be  obtained,  one  may  hazard  a conjecture. 
The  money  expended  by  this  Nation  upon  America, 
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for  the  protection  of  her  inhabitants  and  the 
encouragement  of  her  Commerce,  would 
have  been  more  than  fufHcient  to  purchafe  all  the 
manufactures  ever  exported  from  Great-Britain 
to  the  Colonies  now  in  rebellion.  I mean  not  to 
include,  in  this  conjectural  eftimate,  any  fums  ex- 
pended by  us  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
during  the  two  laft  (truly  American)  Wars. 

The  Americans,  with  a degree  of  folly  fcarce 
excufeable  in  the  molt  confummate  ignorance, 
claim  a merit  with  Great-Britain,  for  the  Revenue 
arifing  from  impofts  laid  upon  fome  of  their  com- 
modities, in  this  Kingdom.  The  chief  of  thefe 
are  Rice  and  Tobacco.  The  Revenue  arifina 
from  Rice  is  fo  infignificant,  that  it  fcarce  deferves 
to  be  mentioned.  It  never  amounted,  at  the 
higheft  computation,  to  ten  thoufand  pounds 
in  any  one  year.  Tobacco,  when  re-exported, 
pays  no  duty  •,  and  it  is  a matter  of  great  doubt, 
whether  the  frauds  committed  in  the  draw- 
backs may  not  nearly  ballance  the  oftenfible 
Revenue  arifing  to  the  State  from  the  home  con- 
sumption. 
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But  granting,  a great  Revenue  fiiould  arife  from 
Rice  and  Tobacco  to  the  State,  what  favour  do 
v/e  owe  to  our  Colonies  on  that  head  ? That  Re- 
venue is  paid  by  ourselves.  The  Tax  is  on  the 
Confumer,  and  not  upon  the  Planter.  Should 
Siberia  fupply  us  with  Rice  and  Tobacco,  the 
price  wou'd  not  probably  be  greater  to  the  Con- 
fcmer,  nor  the  Revenue  lefs  to  the  State.  If  the 
.Americans  claim  any  merit  from  thofe  Taxes, 
what  do  we  not  owe  to  the  Emperor  of  China? 
The  Revenue  from  Tea  is  much  more  consider- 
able than  that  from  Rice  and  Tobacco.  A Con- 
grefs  at  Pekin  might  accuie  us  of  ingratitude  on 
thisfubjed,  with  as  much  jultice  as  the  Affembly 
lately  fitting  at  Philadelph.a, 

It  is  evident,  from  the  above  Hate  of  fads,  that 
the  Colonies  have  no  ciaim  to  an  exemption  from 
Taxation,  on  account  of  any  advantage  that  has 
accrued  to  this  country  from  their  commerce.  But 
Taxation  has  now  ceafed  to  be  any  part  of  the 
difpuce.  It  gees  to  the  whole  authority  of  the  Mother- 
Country.  The  Americans  offer  no  longer  the  very 
name  of  Obedience.  But  why  fhould  I fpeak  of 
Obedience  1 I ms  very  Congress,  whofe  Declara- 
tion is  the  iubjed  of  this  difquifnion,  have  pafied 
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a Vote  of  Independence.  They  have  long  acted 
as  rebels,  they  now  affeit  to  contend  as  enemies. 
Their  abettors  in  this  Kingdom  are  no  Grangers 
to  this  circumflance  ; yet  they  dignify  avowed  re- 
bellion with  the  title  of  “ A GLORIOUS  STRUGGLE 
FOR  FREEDOM.” 

-i.-i 

Such  is  the  conduit  of  the  Americans,  to  which 
that  of  Great-Britain  has  all  along  formed  a link- 
ing contrail.  With  the  indulgence  and  patience  of 
a Parent,  Ihe  foothed,  flattered,  and  even  court- 
ed them  to  a reconciliation.  In  p:ty  to  the 
weaknefs,  in  condefcenfion  to  the  folly,  in  confidera- 
tion  to  the  prejudices  of  a froward  child,  Iheheldout 
the  olive-branch  when  Ihe  ought, perhaps, to  have 
ftretched  forth  the  rod  of  correction.  Her  pity,  her 
kindnefs,  and  affection,  were  loft  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  advanced  rapidly  from  claim  to  claim, 
and  conltruea  her  forbearance  into  timidity.  Each 
Ait  that  was  repealed  furnilhed  a iubjeil  for  tri- 
umph, and  not  an  objeit  for  gratitude.  Each  con- 
cefiion  became  the  foundation  of  fome  new  de- 
mand, till,  at  length,  by  afiuming  all  to  them- 
felves  by  rebellion,  they  left  the  Mother-Country 
nothing  to  bellow. 
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In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  Great-Britain  muff: 
purfue  one  of  two  ones  of  conduit,  with  regard  to 
her  refraitorv  Colonies.  She  mull  either  put  up 
with  the  iofs  of  all  her  expence,  and  emancipate 
them  for  ever,  or  reduce  them  to  that  ftate  of 
dependence  which  fubjeits  owe  to  the  fupreme  au- 
thority in  every  Empire.  As  the  latter  line  muff: 
of  neceflity  be  purfued,  it  ought  to  be  purfued 
with  a mixture  of  fpirit  and  prudence.  To  be 
in  every  refpeit  in  a condition  to  force  equitable 
terms,  is  the  beft  feeurity  for  their  being  vo- 
luntarily offered.  But  fhould  terms  be  offered 
by  the  rebels,  the  Rights  of  this  Country 
muff:  be  more  regarded  in  the  accommodation,  than 
the  claims  of  America.  To  permit  the  Colonies 
to  gain  by  one  rebellion,  is  to  fow  the  feeds  of 
another.  But  if  the  Colonies,  as  communities, 
are  not  permitted  to  gain  by  their  refraitory 
conduit,  I am  far  from  wifhing  that  individuals 
fhould  lofe  any  part  of  their  rights  as  Britifh  fubjeits. 

To  propofe  a plan  to  the  Americans,  in  their  pre- 
fent  political  frenzy,  would  be  to  fpeak  to  the 
winds.  To  make  them  lefs  free  than  the  other 
fubjeits  of  the  State,  can  never  be  the  defign  of 
this  Country.  To  obtain  greater  privileges,  can 
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fcarcely  be  their  own  defign.  If  they  are  not 
madly  bent  on  independence,  let  them  propofe 
the  conditions  on  which  they  wifh  to  continue 
lubjeds.  But  if  they  are  to  continue  fubjeds, 
they  muft  perform  their  duty  as  fuch,  and  con- 
tribute toward  the  expence  of  the  State,  for  the 
general  protedion.  The  Legiflature  of  this  King- 
dom cannot  poffibly  depart  from  any  part  of  its  fu- 
premacy  over  the  Colonies  •,  but  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Colonies  to  fhare  in  that  fupremacy.  If  they 
complain  of  being  taxed  without  having  the  pri- 
vilege of  fending  Members  to  Parliament,  let  them 
be  reprefented.  Nay,  more  : Let  their  reprefentation 
increafe  in  proportion  to  the  Revenue  they  fhall 
furnifti.  If  they  with  rather  to  vote  their  quota 
towards  the  general  fupply,  through  their  Own 
General  Courts  and  Aflemblies,  the  refolution  of 
Parliament  on  that  fubjed  is  dill  open  to  their 
choice. 

But  as  long  as  they  affume  the  language  of  a 
Sovereign  State,  this  Kingdom  can  enter  into  no 
negociation,  can  meet  no  compromife.  Nations, 
as  well  as  individuals,  have  a charader,  a certain 
dignity,  which  they  muft  preferve  at  the  rifque  of 
their  exiftencc.  Great-Britain  has  obeyed  the 
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dilates  of  humanity  beyond  the  limits  prefcribed 
by  her  reputation.  To  tempt  her  further,  is  full 
of  peril,  as  her  indignation  begins  to  rile.  She 
has  long  had  reafon  to  complain  of  American  in- 
gratitude, and  fhe  will  not  bear  longer  with 
American  injuftice.  The  dangerous  refentment 
of  a great  people  is  ready  to  burft  forth.  They 
already  begin  to  afk,  with  vehemence,  Is  this  the 
return  we  ought  to  expedt  from  Colonies,  whom 
with  parental  indulgence  we  have  cherilhed 
in  infancy,  protedted  in  youth,  and  reared  to  man- 
hood ? Have  we  fpent  in  their  caufe  fo  much 
treafure,  and  have  they  the  ingratitude  to  refufe 
to  bear  a fmall  portion  of  our  burdens  ? Have 
we  fpilt  fo  much  of  the  blood  of  their  enemies, 
and  do  they  repay  us  by  imbruing  their  hands  in 
our  own  ? The  law  of  God  and  of  Nature  is  on 
the  fide  of  an  indulgent  Parent,  againft  an  undu- 
tiful  Child  ; and  fhould  necefiary  correction  render 
him  incapable  of  future  offence,  he  has  only  hia 
own  obftinacy  and  folly  to  blame. 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  MONEY  Voted  for  the 
FORCES  employed  in  the  Defence  of  AMERICA 
fince  the  ACCESSION  of  the  FAMILY  of 
HANOVER;  diftinguifhing  each  Year. 
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£■  U tt, 

The  Sums  granted  for  the  extraordinary 
Expences  of  the  Army,  Forts,  Ordnance 
Stores,  Tranfports,  Carriages,  Provi- 
iions,  are  fo  much  difperfed  through  the 
Accounts  of  the  various  Offices,  that  it 
was  found  very  difficult,  ifnot  impofiible, 
to  extract  the  particulars.  The  general 

Eftimate  is - - 8,779,925  3 I if 

The  fame  Obfervation  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  Navy  The  Expences  of 
the  Ships  employed  in  North-America, 
are  fo  much  blended  with  the  other  Ex- 
pences of  the  Navy,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  feparate  them.  At  the  moil 
moderate  Computation  they  may  be 
eftimated  at  ------  - 10,000,000  o o 

Money  laid  out  in  Indian  Prefen ts,  in  hold- 
ing CongrelTes,  and  in  purchafing  cef- 
fions  of  land,  may  be  eftimated  at  - 610,000  o o 


An  Account  of  Bounties  on  American  Commodities. 


Bounty  on  Indico  from  174910  17 73  paid 

S, 

d. 

by  Great  Britain  - 

Bounty  on  Hemp  and  Flax  paid  under  the 
Aft  of  4 Geo.  III.  ch.  26.  from  1766  to 

145,022 

3 

4z 

1772 

Bounty  on  Importation  of  Naval  Stores 
from  America,  purfuant  to  the  Aft  of  the 

5,560 

8 

7 4 

3d  of  Queen  Anne,  from  1 706  to  1729 
Under  the  Aft  of  2d  Geo.  II.  from  1729 

430,178 

4 

6 

t0  1 774  

1,028,584 

7 

3 

1,609,345 

3 

9i 

Befides  other  Bounties  granted  on 
Raw  Silk, 

Pipe  Staves 
Hogfhead  Staves, 

Barrel  Staves, 

Pipe,  Hogfhead,  or  Barrel-Heading 

Total  of  Money  laid  out  by  Great-Britain 
on  the  Revolted  Provinces,  fince  the  Ac- 
ceffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover  - 34,697,142  10  io| 

ACTS 
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ACTS  ejtatlijking  tht  SUPREMACY  »/  PARLIAMENT 
over  AMERICA. 

1.  By  1 2 Ch.  II.  ch.  (8,  anno  1660.  Tobacco  not  to  be  tranf- 
porced  from  America,  except  to  England,  or  Plantations  be- 
longing to  his  Majeily,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  ihip  and 
goods,  &c. 

2.  By  15  Ch.  II.  No  European  goods  to  be  imported  into 
any  of  thePlantaticns,  except  on  Englifh-buiit  fhips,  whereof  the 
mailer  and  three-fourths  of  the  men  are  Englifh.---Duty  laid  on 
fea-coals  fent  to  the  Plantations,  by  the  10th  fedlion  of  faid  Adi. 

By  22  and  23  Ch.  II.  Plantation  goods  not  to  be  carried  to 
Ireland,  and  penalties  inflidled  for  unloading  them,  othervvife 
than  in  England. 

2.  By  23th  Ch.  II.  The  exportation  of  Plantation  commo- 
dities farther  reftrained. 

4.  By  13  and  14  Ch.  II.  fee.  12.  Same  reftraints  extend 
to  Molaffes  and  Rice. 

By  7 and  8 Wm.  III.  fee.  16.  An  Adi  for  preventing  Frauds, 
and  regulating  the  Plantation-trade  — Sedlion  15  prohibits  any 
body,  claiming  lands  by  Charter  or  Letters-patent  on  the 
Continent  of  America,  from  felling  their  property  to  any  perfon, 
othervvife  than  natural-born  fubjedls  of  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  Town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  his  Majefly,  heirs,  and  fucceffors. 

By  7 and  8 Wm.  III.  fee.  6.  Officers  of  Culloms  to  have  the 
fame  power  in  America,  as  in  England.— Sec.  9 diredls  that  all 
By-laws  and  Culloms  in  America  contrary  to  faid  Adi,  or  any 
other  Adi  to  be  made  in  England,  fhall  be  void. 

8 Geo.  I.  ch.  15.  fee.  24.  Furs  required  to  be  brought 
from  the  Plantations  to  Great  Britain. 

5 G.  II.  ch.  7.  Lands  in  the  Plantations  made  liable  to 
the  payment  of  Debts. 

5 G.  II.  ch.22.  Hats  not  to  be  exported  from  one  Plan- 
tation to  another. 

13  Geo.  II.  ch.  7.  Naturalizing  all  Foreigners,  even  Jews, 
who  fhall  refide  feven  years  in  the  Colonies. 

ACTS  complained  of  by  the  AMERICANS. 

IN  Mr.  Grenville’s  Adminijlration. 

4 G.  III.  ch.  34.  Paper  Bills  in  the  Plantations  declared  void. 

UNDER  the  Adminijlration  of  Lord  Rockingham  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton. 

6.  Geo.  III.  c.  2.  The  declaratory  Adi  of  the  Supremacy  of 
Great-Britain. 

7 G.  III.  ch.  41.  Culloms  and  Duties  in  the  Britilh  Co- 
lonies put  under  the  management  of  the  Commiffioners  re- 
ading there.  UNDER. 
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UNDER,  the  Adminijlration  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton. 

•v  A 

7 Geo.  III.  c.  59.  Saipending  all  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  New  York,  till  prcvifion  be  made  for  the  Britiflt 
troops. 

8 Geo.  III.  ch.  22.  Aft  for  moreeafy  recovery  of  Penalties. 
Inflicted  by  the  Afts  relating  to  Trade,  and  the  Revenues  in 
the  Plantations, 


ACTS  of  PARLIAMENT  for  imp  of  mg  Taxes  on 

America. 

12  Ch.  II.  ch.  4.  Tonnage  and  Poundage  extended  to  all 
his  Majefty’s  Dominions,  without  exception. 

25  Ch.  II.  ch.  7.  fee.  z.  If  Bonds  are  not  given  to  land 
the  goods  imported  from  America,  in  England,  & c.  then 
feveral  duties  to  be  impofed,  collefted  under  the  direction  of 
the  Officers  of  the  Cuftotns  in  England. 

9  Ann.  ch.  10.— Poll-Office. 

g Ann.  ch.  27.  Lays  a duty  on  Prize  goods  carried  to 
America. 

3 Geo.  II.  ch.  28.  fee.  27.  The  Elalf-Subfidy  to  be  paid 
On  Rice  from  Carolina  to  Cape  Finiderre — 8 Geo.  II.  ch.  19. 
The  fame  extended  to  Georgia,  ar.d  continued  down  by  fub~ 
fequent  Afts. 

6 Geo.  IT.  ch.  13.  Upon  the  Importation  of  Rum,  Sugar, 
and  Molaffes  into  America,  feveral  duties  to  be  paid. 

ACTS  complained  of  by  the  AMERICANS. 

IN  Mr.  Grenville’s  Adminijlration. 

4 Geo.  III.  ch.  15.  Certain  Rates  and  Duties  on  foreign 
goods  imported  into  the  Colonies, 

3 Geo.  Ilf.  Foliage  of  Letters. 

IN  the  Adminijlration  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Duke 

Grafton. 

6 Geo.  III.  ch.  52.  Alterations  ma  de  in  the  Aft  of  the  4th 
of  Geo.  J II. 

7 Geo.  III.  ch.  46.  Duties  laid  on  the  importation  of  cer- 
tain goods  imported  into  the  Colonies. 

UNDER  Lord  North’;  A dminif  ration. 

ic  Geo.  III.  The  above  Aft  repealed,  except  as  to  Tea. 

A DECLA- 
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A 


DECLARATION 

B Y T H E 

REPRESENTATIVES 

OF  THE 

UNITED  COLONIES  of  NORTH  AMERICA, 

NOW  M k T IN 

GENERAL  CONGRESS  at  PHILADELPHIA, 

SETTING  FORTH 

Tjbe  CAUSES  and  NECESSITY  of  their  taking  up  ARMS. 

IF  k was  poffible  for  men  who  exercife  their  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  Divine  Author  of  our  exiftence  in- 
tended a part  of  the  human  race  to  hold  an  abfolute  pro- 
perty in,  and  an  unbounded  power  over  others,  marked 
©vU  by  his  infinite  goodnefs  and  wifdom  as  the  objects  of 
a legal  domination,  never  rightfully  refiftible.,  however 
fevere  and  oppreffive  ; the  inhabitants  of  thefe  Colonies 
might  at  leaft  require  from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain fome  evidence,  that  this  dreadful  authority  over 
them  has  been  granted  to  that  body.  But  a reverence 
for  our  Great  Creator,  principles  of  humanity,  and  the 
diStates  of  common  fenfe,  muft  convince  all  thole  who 
refleft  upon  the  fubjeH,  that  Government  was  inftitut- 
ed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be 

N adminiilered 
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adminiftered  for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  1 he  Legi- 
flature  of  Great  Britain,  however,  Simulated  by  an  in- 
ordinate paffion  for  a power  not  only  unjuftihab.e,  but 
which  they  know  to  be  peculiarly  reprobated  by  the 
verve  nftituticn  of  that  Kingdom,  and  defperate  of  fuc- 
cefs  in  anv  mode  of  contefc,  where  regard  fhould  be  had 
to  truth,  law,  or  right,  have  at  length,  deferting  thole, 
attempted  to  effect  their  cruel  and  impolitic  purpoie  o 
enf laving  thef'e  Colonies  by  violence,  and  have  thereoy 
rendered  it  neceffary  for  us  to  clofe  with  their  lai  ap- 
peal from  reai'on  to  arms.' -Yet,  however  blinded  tnat 
Ailemblv  may  be,  bv  their  intemperate  rage  for  unlimit- 
ed domination,  fo  to  flight  juftice  and  the  opinion  of 
mankind,  we  efteem  ourfelves  bound  by  obligations  o 
reiptef  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  to  make  known  the  juitice 
of  our  caule. 


Our  forefathers,  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Great 
Britain,  left  their  native  land,  to  feek  on  thefe  inores  a 
refidence  for  civil  and  religious  freedom.  At  the  ex- 
pence of  their  blood,  at  the  hazard  of  tneir  fortum., 
without  the  leaft  charge  to  the  country  from  wmch  they 
removed,  by  unceaftrig  labour,  and  an  unconquera  e 
jpirit,  they  effected  ietdements  in  the  diftant  and  mhot- 
pitable  wilds  of  America,  then  filled  with  numerous 
and  warlike  nations  of  barbarians.  Societies  or  go- 
vernments, veiled  with  perfeSt:  iegifiatures,  were  orme 
under  Charters  fre  m the  Crown,  and  an  harmonious  m- 
tercourfe  was  eftablifhed  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
.Kingdom  from  Which  they  derived  their  origin.  1 be 
mutual  benefits  of  this  union  became  in  a lhort  time 
fo  extraordinary,  as  to  excite  aftonifhment.  it  is  um- 
verfally  confuted,  that  the  amazing  inrreafe  of  the 
wealth,  ftrength,  and  navigation  of  the  realm  aio  e 
from  this  fource  ; and  the  Minifttr  who  fo  wi  e y 
and  fuccefsfully  directed  the  meafures  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  late  war,  publickly  declared,  t at  tncie 
Colonies  enabled  her  to  triumph  over  her  enemies. 
— Towards  the  conclufion  of  that  war  it  p earn  our 
Sovereign  to  make  a change  in  his  Gouncils.---  rom 
that  fatal  moment  the  affairs  of  the  Brit  sill  Bmpire  ie 
gan  to  fall  into  confufion,  and  gradually  Aiding  iom 

the  fummit  of  glorious  profperity,  t°  wnich  t ey  ia 
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been  advanced  by  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  one  man, 
are  at  length  diftraCted  by  the  convulsions  that  now  Shake 
it  to  its  deepeft  foundation.  The  new  Mmiftry  finding 
the  brave  foes  of  Britain,  though  frequently  defeated, 
yet  Hill  contending,  took,  up  the  unfortunate  idea  of 
granting  them  a hafty  peace,  and  of  then  Subduing  her 
faithful  friends, 

Thefe devoted  Colonies  were  judged  to  be  in  Such  a 
Slate,  as  to  prefent  victories  without  bloodfhed,  and  all 
the  eafy  emoluments  of  ftatuteable  plunder.  The  un- 
interrupted tenor  of  their  peaceable  and  rel'pecffui  be- 
haviour from  the  beginning  of  Colonization,  their  du- 
tiful, zealous,  and  ufeful  Services  during  the  war,  tho’ 
fo  recently  and  amply  acknowledged  in  the  mod:  ho- 
nourable manner  by  his  Majefty,  by  the  late  King, 
and  by  Parliament,  could  not  Save  them  from  the  medi- 
tated innovations.  Parliament  was  influenced  to  adopt 
the  pernicious  prGjeCt,  and  affirming  a new  power  over 
them,  have,  in  the  courfe  of  eleven  years,  given  Such 
decifive  Specimens  of  the  Spirit  and  confequences  attend- 
ing this  power,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning  the  ef- 
fects of  acquiefcence  under  it  They  have  undertaken 
to  give  and  grant  our  money  without  our  confent,  tho’ 
we  have  ever  exercifed  an  exclufive  right  to  difpofe  of 
our  own  property.  Statutes  have  been  paffed  for  extend- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Admiralty  and  Vice- 
Admiralty  beyond  their  antient  limits,  for  depriving  us 
of  the  accuftomed  and  ineftimable  privilege  of  trial  by 
Jury  in  cafes  affecting  both  life  and  property;  for  Sus- 
pending the  legislature  of  one  of  the  Colonies;  for  in- 
terdicting ail  commerce  of  another  ; and  for  altering 
fundamentally  the  form  of  government,  eftabliihed  by 
charter,  and  Secured  by  Acts  of  its  own  Legislature  So- 
lemnly confirmed  by  the  Crown;  for  exempting  the 
“ Murderers”  of  Colonifts  from  legal  trial,  and,  in 
effect,  from  puniShment;  for  eredling  in  a neighbour- 
ing Province,  acquired  by  the  joint  arms  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  America,  a defpotiim  dangerous  to  our  very  ex- 
istence ; and  for  quartering  foldiers  upon  the  Colonifts 
in  time  of  profound  peace.  It  has  alfo  been  refolved  in 
Parliament,  that  Colonifts  charged  with  committing 
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certain  offences,  fhall  be  tranfported  to  England  to  be 
tried. 

Bnt  why  fhould  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  detail  ? 
By  one  Statute  it  is  declared,  that  Parliament  can  “ of 
right  make  laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cafes  whatfoever.” 
What  is  to  defend  us  againft  fo  enormous,  fo  unlimit- 
ed a power  ? Not  a ffngle  man  of  thofe  who  affiime 
it,  is  chofen  by  us,  or  is  fubjeCt  to  our  controul  or  in- 
fluence ; but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  of  them  ex- 
empt from  the  operation  of  fuch  laws  ; and  an  America^ 
revenue,  if  not  diverted  from  the  oftenfible  purpofes  for 
which  it  is  railed,  would  actually  lighten  their  own 
burdens  in  proportion  as  they  increafe  ours.  We  law 
the  mifery  to  which  fuch  defpotifm  would  reduce  us. 
We  for  ten  years  inceffantly  and  ineffedf ually  befieged 
theThrone  as  Applicants;  we  reafoned,  we  remonftrated 
with  Parliament  in  the  molt  mild  and  decent  language,, 
But  Admimftration,  fenfible  that  we  fhould  regard  thefe 
oppreffive  meafures  as  freemen  ought  to  do,  fent  over 
fleets  and  armies  to  enforce  them.  The  indignation  of 
the  Americans  was  routed,  it  is  true;  but  it  was  the  in- 
dignation of  a virtuous,  loyal,  and  affectionate  people. 
A Congrefs  of  Delegates  from  the  United  Colonies  was 
affembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  day  of  laft  Septem- 
ber. We  refolved  again  to  offer  an  humble  and  duti- 
ful Petition  to  the  King,  and  alfo  addrefted  our  fel- 
low-fubjedts  of  Great-Britain.  We  have  purfued  every 
temperate,  every  refpeCtful  mcafure;  we  have  even  pro- 
ceeded to  break  off  our  commercial  intercourfe  with 
our  fellow- fubjeCts,  as  the  laft  peaceable  admonition, 
that  our  attachment  to  no  nation  upon  earth  fhould  fup- 
plant  our  attachment  to  liberty.  This  we  flattered  our- 
felves  was  the  ultimate  ftep  of  the  controverfy  ; but  the 
fubfequent  events  have  fhewn,  how  vain  is  this  hope  of 
finding  moderation  in  our  enemies. 

Several  threatening  expreffions  againft  the  Colonies 
were  inferted  in  his  Majefty’s  Speech.  Our  Petition, 
though  we  were  told  it  was  a decent  one,  that  his  Ma- 
jefty  had  been  pleaied  to  receive  it  gracioufly,  and  to 
promife  laying  it  before  his  Parliament,  was  huddled  in- 
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■to  both  Houfes  amongft  a bundle  of  American  papers, 
and  there  negleded.  The  Lords  and  Commons  in  their 
Addrefs,  in  the  month  of  February,  faid,  That  “ are- 
hellion  at  that  time  adually  exilted  within  the  Province 
of  Maflachufet’s  Bay  ; and  that  thofe  concerned  in  it  had 
been  countenanced  and  encouraged  by  unlawful  combi- 
nations and  engagements,  entered  into  by  his  Mo  jelly’s 
fubjeds  in  feveral  of  the  other  Colonies  ; and  therefore 
they  befought  his  Majefty,  that  he  would  take  the  molt 
effcdual  meafures  to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the,;  laws 
and  authority  of  the  Supreme  Legiflature.”  Soon  after 
the  commercial  intercourfe  of  whole  Colonies,  with  fo- 
reign countries,  and  with  each  other,  was  cut  off  by  an  Ad 
of  Parliament ; by  another,  feveral  of  them  were  entirely 
prohibited  from  the  hfheries  in  the  leas  near  their  coafts, 
on  which  they  always  depended  for  their  fullenance  ; 
and  large  reinforcements  of  fhips  and  troops  were  im- 
jnediately  fent  over  to  General  Gage. 

F ruitlefs  were  all  the  entreaties,  arguments  and  elo- 
quence of  an  iiluftrious  band  of  the  moll;  d i lting u illxecj 
Peers  and  Commoners,  who  nobly  and  ftrenuoully  alter  ted 
the  juftice  of  our  caufe,  to  flay  or  even  to  mitigate  the 
heed  Id's  fury  with  which  thefe  accumulated  and  unexam- 
pled outrages  were  hurried  on.  Equally  fruitlefs  v/as  the 
interference  of  the  City  of  London,  of  Briffol,  and  many 
other  refpedable  towns,  in  our  favour.  Parliament 
adopted  an  inijdious  manoeuvre,  calculated  to  divide  us, 
to  eilablifh  a perpetual  audion  of  taxations,  where  Colony 
fhould  bid  againft  Colony,  all  of  them  umnformed  what 
ranfom  fnould  redeem  their  lives,  and  thus  to  extort  from 
us,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  unknown  Turns  that 
fhould  be  fufficient  to  gratify,  if  poffible  to  gratify,  Mi- 
nifteriai  rapacity,  with  the  miferable  indulgence  left  to 
us  of  raifing  in  our  own  mode  the  prefcnbed  tribute. 
What  terms  more  rigid  and  humiliating  could  have  been 
dictated  by  remorfelefs  vidors  to  conquered  enemies  ? In 
our  circumftances,  to  accept  them  would  be  to  deferve 
them. 

Saon  after  the  intelligence  of  thefe  proceedings  arrived 
Q0  this  Continent,  General  Gage,  who  in  the  courfe  of 
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the  I afl  year  had  taken  pofTeffion  of  the  town  of  Bofton, 
in  the  province  of  Mafechufet’s-Bay,  and  fall  occupied 
it  as  a garrifon,  on  the  igrh  day  of  April  fent  out  from 
that  place  a large  detachment  of  his  army,  who.  made  an 
unprovoked  afiauk  on  rhe  inhabitants  of  the  faid  province, 
at  the  town  of  Lexington,  as  appears  by  the  affidavits  of 
a great  number  of  perfons,  fome  of  whom  were  officers 
and  fold'iers  of  that  detachment,  murdered  eiaht  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  wounded  many  others.  From  thence 
the  troops  proceeded  in  warlike  array  to  the  town  of 
Concord,  where  they  fet  upon  another  party  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fame  Province,  killing  feveral,  and 
wounded  more,  until  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  coun- 
try people  fuddenly  affembled  to  repel  this  cruel  aggref- 
fion.  Hoftilities  thus  commenced  by  the  Briiifh  troops, 
have  been  fince  profecuted  by  them  without  regard  to 
faith  or  reputation.  The  inhabitants  of  Bofton  being 
confined  within  that  town  by  the  General  their  Gover- 
nor, and  having  in  order  to  procure  their  difmiffion  en- 
tered into  a treaty  with  him,  it  was  ftipulated  that  the 
faid  inhabitants,  having  depofited  their  arms  with  their 
own  jP3aoiftrates,  fhould  have  liberty  to  depart,  taking 
with  them  their  other  effects.  They  accordingly  deli- 
vered up  their  arms  ; but  in  open  violation  of  honour, 
in  defiarce  of  the  obligation  of  treaties,  which  even  fa- 
vage  nations  efleem  facred,  the  Governor  ordered  the 
arms  depofited  as  aforefaid,  that  they  might  be  preferved 
for  their  owners,  to  be  feized  by  a body  of  foldiers  ; de- 
tained the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  town, 
and  compelled  the  few  who  were  permitted  to  retire,  to 
leave  their  molt  valuable  effedts  behind. 

By  this  perfidy  wi  ves  are  feparated  from  their  hufbands, 
children  from  their  parents,  the  aged  and  fick  from  their 
relations  and  fiends,  who  wifh  to  attend  and  comfort 
them  ; and  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  live  in  plenty, 
and  even  elegance,  are  reduced  to  deplorable  diflrels. 

The  General,  further  emulating  his  Minifterial  ma- 
kers, by  a proclamation,  bearing  date  on  the  12th  day 
of  June,  after  venting  the  groffieft  falfehoods  and  calum- 
nies again!!  the  good  people  of  thefe  Colonies,  proceeds 
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to  “ declare  them  all,  either  by  name  or  defcription,  to 
be  rebels  and  traitors,  to  fuperfede  the  courfe  of  the 
common  law,  and  inftead  thereof  to  publifh  and  order  the 

ufe  and  exercil'e  of  the  law  martial.” His  troops  have 

butchered  cur  countrymen  ; have  wantonly  burnt  Charles 
Town,  befides  a confiderable  number  of  houfes  in  other 
places  ; our  fhips  and  v Tie  Is  are  feized  ; the  necefiary 
fupplies  of  provifios  are  intercepted,  and  he  is  exerting 
his  utmoft  power  to  fpread  deftrudiion  and  devaftation 
around  him. 

We  have  received  certain  intelligence,  that  General 
Carleton,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  is  inftigating  the 
people  of  that  Province  and  the  Indians  to  fall  upon  us; 
and  we  have  but  too  much  reafon  to  apprehend,  that 
fchemes  have  been  formed  to  excite  domeftic  enemies 
againft  us.  Jn  brief,  a part  of  thefe  Colonies  now  feels, 
and  all  of  them  are  fure  of  feeling,  as  faras  the  vengeance 
of  Adminiftration  can  inflidt  them,  the  complicated  cala- 
mities of  fire,  fword  and  famine.  We  are  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  chufing  an  unconditional  fubmiffion  to  the 
tyranny  of  irritated  Minifters,  or  refiftance  by  force. 
The  latter  is  our  choice.  We  have  co anted  the  coft  of 
this  conteft,  and  find  nothing  fo  dreadful  as  voluntary 
fiavery.  Honour,  juflice  and  humanity,  forbid  us  tamely 
to  furrender  that  freedom  which  we  received  from  our 
gallant  anceftors,  and  which  our  innocent  pofterity  have 
a right  to  receive  from  us.  We  cannot  endure  the  infa- 
my and  guilt  of  refigning  fucceeding  generations  to  that 
wretchednels  which  inevitably  awaits  them,  if  we  bafely 
entail  hereditary  bondage  upon  them. 

Our  caufe  is  juft:  our  union  is  perfedt  : our  internal 
refources  are  great,  and  if  neceffary,  foreign  affiftance  is 
undoubtedly  attainable.  We  gratefully  acknowledge,  as 
fignal  inftances  of  Divine  favour  towards  us,  that  his  Pro- 
vidence would  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  this  fevcre 
controverly,  untii  we  were  grown  up  to  our  orefent 
ftrength,  had  been  previoufly  pxer.cifed  in  warlike 'opera- 
tions, and  pofieffed  of  the  means  of  defending  curfelves. 
With  hearts  fortified  with  thefe  animating  refle&ions,  we 
molt  lolemnly  before  God  and  the  world  declare,  that, 
exerting  the  utmoft  energy  of  thofe  powers  which  our 
beneficent  Cieator  hath  gracioufiy  bellowed  upon  us, 
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the  arms  xVe  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to  a f~ 
fume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  un- 
abating firm  ne  fs  and  perfeverance,  employ  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  our  liberties,  being  with  one  mind  refoived 
to  die  freemen  rather  than  to  live  Haves. 

Left  this  Declaration  fliould  difquiet  the  minds  of  our 
friends  and  fellow- fubjedts  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  we 
■allure  them,  that  we  mean  not  to  difl'olve  that  union 
which  has  fo  long  and  fo  happily  fubfifted  between  us, 
and  which  we  Hncerely  wilh  to  fee  reftored.-  Necefiity 
has  not  yet  driven  us  into  that  defperate  meafure,  or  in- 
duced us  to  excite  any  other  nation  to  war  againft 
them.  We  have  not  raifed  armies  with  ambitious  de- 
figns  of  feparating  from  Great  Britain,  and  eftablilhing 
independant  ftates.  We  fight  not  for  glory  or  for  con- 
tjueft.  We  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable  fpedtacle 
of  a people" attacked  by  unprovoked  enemies,  without  any 
imputation,  or  even  fufpieion  of  offence.  They  boaft 
of  their  privileges  and  civilization,  and  yet  proffer  no 
milder*  conditions  than  fervitude  or  death. 

In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  free- 
dom that  is  our  birthright,  and  which  we  ever  en- 
joyed till  the  late  violation  of  it  ; for  the  protedtion  of 
our  property,  acquired  folely  by  the  honeft  induftry  of  our 
forefathers  and  curftlves,  againft  violence  actually  offer- 
ed, we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  {hall  lay  them  down 
when  hoftilities  fhall  ceafe  on  the  part  of  the  aggrelfors, 
and  all  danger  of  their  being  renewed  fhall  be  removed, 
— and  not  before. 

With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the  Supreme 
and  Impartial  Judge  and  Ruler  of  the  Univerfe,  we  moll 
devoutly  implore  his  divine  goodnefs  to  conduct  us  hap- 
pily through  this  great  confiidt,  to  difpofe  our  adverfa- 
ries  to  reconciliation  on  reafonable  terms,  and  thereby  to 
xelieve  the  Empire  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war. 

By  Order  of  Congress, 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  President. 

Attefted, 

CHARLES  THOMPSON,  Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  July  6,  177$* 


